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THE EED CARDINAL. 



PEOLOGUE. 



I. 



ALLOW me to introduce myself to the 
reader. 
My name is Lucius Anstruther, a 
Catholic gentleman, of middle age, and 
of an ancient lineage in the north of 
England. 

My tastes^ are aesthetic, my judgment 
sound, my manners courteous, I am even 
given to understand, somewhat imposing. 
As I was never handsome, age has naturally 
not improved my appearance. I value 
VOL I. 1 
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2 THE RED CARDINAL, 

myself (if I may be allowed to express an 
opinion on my own character) specially on 
the qualities of the heart. 

You will judge if I am right in the 
course of this narrative — commenced when 
I was travelling in the north of Italy, 
accompanied by my nephew, Frederick 
Stanley, my only sister's son, seventeen 
years old, an Etonian, who spends his 
holidays with me. 

^^ ^w ^^ ^^ ^^ 

We crossed the Alps by the Mont Cenis 
road, and arriving in Florence on the morn- 
ing of the 20th August, 187-, spent a few 
days in revisiting the galleries, specially 
the Pitti — not at all, I regret to say, 
appreciated by Frederick. 

Then we started for my destination, 
Siena. 

Siena — spite of steam, electricity and the 
nineteenth century — still in the middle 
ages. Nothing more modern than St. 
Catherine, its patron saint, and Charles V. 
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and the Spaniards. The frowning walls 
and Gothic palaces, the sculptured piazzas, 
cavernous streets and mediaeval churches, 
pictures and carvings, domes, turrets and 
campanili — of a much earlier date. 

True there is a railway to Siena from 
Florence — continuing on to Eome — but 
the city itself altogether ignores it. The 
mediaeval gates refuse to give it entrance ; 
the lofty walls look down on it with scorn. 
Under which circumstances it is fortunate 
that it approaches the city by a long 
tunnel, and is so folded up and enveloped 
among the deep scoring of valleys among 
the hills as to be, save for an occasional 
puff of. smoke, altogether invisible. 

The length of time that we were kept 
waiting for our luggage at the station, a 
subterranean vault that chilled our very 
bones, caused Frederick to use language 
that shocked me in a youth. I am a 
patient man, because I am a polite one; 
therefore I was silent. In Frederick's 

1* 



4 THE RED CARDINAL. 

excuse I must say that in no continental 
city, Madrid excepted, has my temper been 
so tried. 

At length, a gaudily-painted omnibus 
(another concession to modern times) 
received us and our portmanteaus, and 
we drove slowly, through gloomy streets, 
to the " Grand Hotel." 

Here we are received by Mr. Batty, 
announced in the bills as English, standing, 
his legs far apart, on a door-mat, inscribed 
with the word "Welcome." The mat, 
together with Mr. Batty's ostentatiously 
British attire, close-cut hair, long whiskers, 
tight-fitting cutaway coat, narrow trousers 
and laced boots, causing in me grave 
doubts as to his nationality ; an impression 
confirmed by his slightly foreign accent 
and the number and profoundness of the 
bows with which he greets us. 

Mr. Batty's wife, who has placed her- 
self behind him, is unmistakably of our 
nation. 
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Those red cheeks, keen eyes, and that 
hungry mouth, the rows of systematic 
ringlets, ill-fitting dress, and slovenly shoes 
are imported, not native. (At sight of 
Mrs. Batty, I mentally resolve to avoid a 
bargain with her.) 

Mrs. Batty curtseys low, Mr. Batty bows 
profoundly. In this manner we are ushered 
up many flights of steep stairs. Practice 
has given the Battys a facility of standing 
at certain angles, and bowing — regardless 
of consequences. 

Being, as I said, personally polite, I 
try to imitate them — and narrowly escape 
falling- headlong. So I am forced — spite of 
my natural instinct to return a lady's 
salutation — to abstain and follow, Frederick 
at my heels, muttering scraps of Eton 
vocabulary I do not desire to hear, 
certainly not favourable to the establish- 
ment. 

At last we reach a landing-place on the 
second floor, and before I can speak, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Batty — ^I don't know which, they 
act so simultaneously — amid a profusion of 
bows, open a door, before which hangs an 
embroidered curtain. 

Inside is a spacious and handsome salon^ 
looking south. Several large windows 
stand open, admitting an agreeable perfume 
of flowers, rising in the evening air — also 
a charming perspective of valleys and 
mountains. Certainly not a bad place, 
this Grand Hotel! 

Once safely landed in the salon, I en- 
deavour to return the courtesies these good 
people have accumulated on me in the 
perilous passage of the stairs. 

I explain to them that my nephew, Mr. 

Stanley, and myself As I mention his 

name, I look round. Frederick, a cigar in 
one hand, a match in the other, is in the 
act of lighting it against the embossed gold 
paper on the wall. After which, he flings 
the match down, still burning, on the 
spotless carpet. 
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Mrs. Batty rushes forward to extinguish 
it. I .also rush forward. We run against 
each other. 

" My dear Madam — a thousand pardons ! 
Are you hurt ? " 

" Oh, sir ! What would that matter, in 
comparison with an accident to you ? " 

Again bows all round. Again curtsies 
and apologies. Frederick meanwhile pla- 
cidly smoking, as he leans out of the 
window, drumming one of those odious 
negro melodies now in vogue upon the sill. 

" My nephew, Mr. Stanley, and myself," 
I continue — (I should like to give Fred 
a hint that he is not at his tutor's) — 
" only require accommodation for one 
night." 

" For one night ! " ejaculate Mr. and Mrs. 
Batty in unison. " One night ! " As they 
repeat my words, their countenances fall. 
They are still respectful, but profoundly 
depressed. Then, as ever, the female voice 
first finds utterance. 
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" We had hoped," Mrs. Batty begins, 
" that the gentlemen intended to make trial 
of this establishment for some weeks. Many 
weeks are not too long to visit the various 
attractions of Siena. 

" Nature and art are both so well repre- 
sented," Mrs. Batty speaks in a voice and 
manner which convince me she has learned 
these phrases out of a guide-book. " Our 
lions are,'' she continues with a heightened 
colour, and a satisfied gleam in her eyes, as 
of a school-girl glibly repeating her task, 
"The Cathedral, undoubtedly the finest 
Gothic monument in the north of Italy — 
the Church of SanDomenico, with reliques of 
Saint Catherine and frescoes of the thirteenth 
century ; the municipal palace in the great 
square, mentioned by Dante — the house of 
Santa Caterina, the tutelary saint of Siena. 
Outside the city," continues Mrs. Batty — 
with a slight drawl, but evidently delighted 
with herself — and delighting also Mr. 
Batty, who draws back a step or two, his 
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hands in his capacious pockets, listening to 
her. 

(" Bravo, Mrs. Batty ! Pray go on," say I.) 

" Outside the gates there are many charm- 
ing drives. Six miles to the mediaeval fortress 
of Belcaro ; one mile to the villa of Vico 
Bello ; four miles to the Benedictine 
monastery of Pontignano." So elated is 
Mrs. Batty with the effect she is producing 
(I was mentally wondering who could have 
thought it worth while to teach her all this), 
that she paused to reckon the various places 
on the tips of her long, cruel-looking 
fingers. 

Taking advantage of this interval, I again 
explain that my stay must be limited to 
one night only. I am on my way to Sant' 
Agata. Is the villa far from Siena ? 

At the name of Sant' Agata, a furtive 
glance passes between the spouses. Then 
their eyes drop on the carpet. 

" No, Sant' Agata is not far as regards 
distance." It was the male Batty who spoke. 
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" Oh no ! but the road is for ths last part 
bad — very — stony and mountainous. When 
you reach the forest — " 

Here Mr. Batty pauses to take breath, 
and to glance under his eyelids towards his 
better-half. 

"When you reach the ilex-forest, the 
mountains in fact of the Montaguola — 
Sant' Agata is visible. The woods run 
down towards the Tuscan Maremma to 
Grosseto and the sea." 

Evidently Mr. Batty is losing the thread 
of his discourse, and continues feebly — 

" Evergreen oak is called ilex here. The 
woods are — a-hem " 

Again Mr. Batty stops. The difficulty of 
an adjective evidently presents itself. His 
wife's keen eyes are watching him . As he pro- 
ceeds, she frowns. He is not looking at her 
at the time, but at me ; nevertheless, an 
electric affinity makes him conscious of her 
frown. Perhaps Mr. Batty is too polite to 
stigmatise the forest and the road by 
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which I am to reach my friend's abode, 
by an offensive term. He shrugs his 
shoulders. 

( To shrug his shoulders is invariably an 
Italian's way out of all manner of dif- 
ficulties.) 

" I have no personal experience, sir," he 
adds, as I stare at him. " The road is said 
to be bad ; in some parts, indeed, almost 
impassable." 

" Strange, very strange," I answer. " Do 
you mean to tell me that a man of the 
high rank and vast fortune of my friend, 
the Marquis Gonzaga, lives in a house to 
which there is no suitable road ? " 

Mr. Batty's countenance now undergoes 
various changes. He spreads out his hands 
apologetically. 

" I may have been misinformed, honoured 
sir. I have been told so." 

(At this point Mrs. Batty comes to the 
front, serene and smiling — " Misinformed," 
she murmurs, " certainly misinformed.") 
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" But it is also said that the habits of the 
Marquis Gonzaga are peculiar." 

Here I can plainly see Mrs. Batty — whose 
black eyes follow every word her husband 
utters — touch his elbow, at which Mr. 
Batty starts, and from hesitating, falls into 
a stutter. *• He believes — he has been told 
on good authority — that my lord the 
Marquis prefers solitude. Indeed, a good 
road might possibly " 

Here he utterly flounders, by reason of 
the reproving contraction of his wife's well- 
defined eyebrows. 

" Do you mean to say the Marquis re- 
ceives no visitors ? " 

" None whatever," is the prompt reply. 
" He lives alone wdth his younger brother, 
the Marquis Sigismund. You, sir, are the 
first gentleman, as far as we know, who has 
ever gone there." 

" Strange, very strange ! " I repeat, 
musing. '' Is the road to Sant' Agata 
passable ? " 
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" Oh yes, passable ! " It is Mrs. Batty 
who now replies. "But the woods are 
dark and thick ; and as to size, boundless ! 
Boundless ! " she repeats as if she enjoyed 
the sonorous intonation of the word. 

Mrs. Batty further opines that a moder- 
ately early start is essential, so as not to 
be overtaken by night. 

" No, no ; not by night ! " echoes Mr. 
Batty, impulsively. 

*• Is the forest safe ? " I ask. 

At this question I indubitably detect 
mysterious glances between the host and 
hostess. Neither is in a hurry to reply. 
Even Mrs. Batty colours and hesitates. 

" Safe ? " she repeats, as if to stave off a 
difficulty. 

"Yes — safe? Do you not understand 
English, Mrs. Batty ? " 

Oh, sir," with a smile and a curtsey. 
You are pleased to be jocular ! " 

" Not at all, madam," I answer. " Pray 
reply to my question." 



44 
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"The forest is perfectly safe from robbers, 
sir, if you meau that," Mr. Batty replies, 
advancing to the support of his wife. 

Mr. Batty especially emphasises the word 
" robbers." 

" That is enough for me," I answer. 
Still, as I look at him there is a strange 
expression about the man's face I cannot 
understand. He is certainly keeping back 
something which he, individually, might be 
inclined to tell, but which the will of his 
wife forces him to conceal. 

At this instant, the valiant partner of his 
heart and home is in full retreat towards 
the door, with the intention — judging by 
her looks — of carrying her too communica- 
tive spouse along with her. 

" You will be good enough," I say, " to 
order me a carriage and pair of strong 
horses, to be in readiness for to-morrow. I 
will fix the time of starting in the morning." 

" I will take care that the best carriage 
in Siena awaits your pleasure, sir." 
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Mr. Batty's tone is quite hilarious ; he 
feels himself on safe ground. 

" Does the Marquis never come to 
Siena ? " I ask, much puzzled by the 
obvious reluctance of Mr. and Mrs. Batty 

* 

to answer plain questions. 

" Never, sir ! The palace is shut up. It 
contains a gallery of pictures and of 
objects of art almost unrivalled. I have 
lived many years in Siena, sir," continues 
Mr. Batty, " but I have never once had the 
honour of beholding his Excellency, the 
Marquis " 

Here I interrupt him by stating that I 
should like to dine. At this announcement 
their countenances brighten. 

" Everything is ready," — (they speak to- 
gether, like a chorus) — " everything always 
is in readiness on' the arrival of the 
Florence train. The butler shall be sent 
up with the bill of fare — or there is the 
table d'hdte — either an English, or an 
Italian menu " 
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Then, in a coruscation of bows and 
curtsies, they leave the room. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The impression made upon me by Mr. 
and Mrs. Batty is decidedly unpleasant. 
Little has been said, but much has been 
implied. 

" Impudent creatures ! " I exclaim, my 
clenched fist descending heavily on the 
dining-table, by which I am seated an hour 
afterwards. "What do they mean to 
insinuate ? How dare they speak as they 
do of my old friend ? " 

Frederick, sitting opposite, looks at me 
and laughs. 

" What sort of diggings are you taking 
me to, uncle ? " 

Vexed and worn as I am, I administer 
a severe reprimand upon the use of 
slang. 

" Dear old governor," is his reply, " I 
never pretended to be ' taut up ' for 
company." 
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THE RED CARDINAL, 17 

Worse and worse ! Frederick is amiable 
and good, and spite of a rough outside, sen- 
sitive and impressionable, but a hopeless 
schoolboy ! 

"The Villa Sant' Agata," I say with 
dignity, " is one of the grandest and most 
celebrated abodes in Northern Italy. It — 
er — er — was built by a cardinal, my 
friend's uncle. It is mentioned in all the 
guide-books," I add, by way of a clincher. 

Fred does not seem in the least impressed, 
but opens that wide mouth of his with 
something I must call a grin. 

I am getting ruffled. I feel it. I am 
perhaps unreasonably out of temper, but I 
speak in a calm, judicial tone. 

" Eemember, young gentleman, when I 
obtained leave for you to accompany me to 
Italy, instead of spending your vacation in 
reading with a tutor, it was understood 
that you were to accept my plans im- 
plicitly. Bear this in mind when you refer 
to my old friend and schoolfellow, the 

VOL. I. 2 



18 THE RED CARDINAL, 

Marquis Gonzago, head of one of the oldest 
families in Italy." 

" I am quite ready to appreciate all you 
say, uncle," Fred answers, with another 
provoking smile, " quite ready. Still I 
must say that your illustrious friend seems 
to be, by all accounts, rather a rum 
card." 

I gasp with indignation, but I am 
fully aware that no protests can stop 
the boy. 

"Don't get riled, uncle," adds good- 
tempered Fred, coming over to me and 
kissing me ; " to-morrow we will invade the 
ogre in his inaccessible castle — brave the 
terrors of the forest and the outlandish 
trees old Boniface here talks about— and 
scramble up the road which is impassable. 
By Jove! it's just like Beauty and the 
Beast ! Your friend is the Beast — but the 
Beauty ! Ha, ha ! Good night. Uncle 
Lucius. I'm dead with sleep." 



n. 

rpHE Marquis Anzano Gonzago was my 
X old chum and schoolfellow. We had 
never met since boyhood, but a romantic 
halo had ever surrounded his name. When 
I made up my mind to pay him a visit at 
Sant' Agata, a kind of juvenile ecstasy 
possessed me. 

" Ah, why have you not come before, 
my Lucius ? " was the first phrase in 
the letter he wrote in reply to my pro- 
posal for a meeting. " Better fpr me 
had we never parted," was the last sen- 
tence. 

This letter, received at Florence, was a 
well-deserved reproof. 

I had often been in Italy, but something 

2* 



20 THE RED CARDINAL. 

had always intervened to prevent my going 
to Siena. Now, every mile that drew me 
nearer to him made me feel younger, gayer, 
rniore expansive. I longed for the morning 
to come, I pined to hear his familiar voice, 
to touch his hand, to see his handsome face. 
To meet him again would be to live once 
more in the sunshine of my youth, to feel 
the throb of eager pulses. Oh, boyhood ! 
sweet are thy days ! Why — oh, why, are 
they delusive ? 

Anzano and I had first met, at the respec- 
tive ages of ten and fourteen, at a prepa- 
ratory school in Lancashire, kept by a Mr. 
Stitchome, a tutor. The number of pupils 
was limited to twelve, " which number no 
entreaty, however urgent, no bribe, how- 
ever magnificent, on the part of parents, 
would induce him to exceed. For," con- 
tinued Mr. Septimus Stitchome, in the 
doubtful grammar which characterised his 
illuminated prospectus, freely distributed 
among the Catholic families of the United 
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Kingdom, " as a man of honour, he was 
well aware that the resources of his limited 
estabhshment could not suitably accommo- 
date more, with justice to himself and a due 
regard to his patrons' interests; his con- 
stant and daily endeavour being to bestow 
on each pupil, not only a high class instruc- 
tion, but a due share in the advantages of 
a home containing all the luxuries of a 
well-furnished residence, the incalculable 
blessings arising from the motherly affec- 
tion and wholesome cooking of his wife, 
Mrs. Stitchome, and the fatherly eye of 
the principal himself, whose life's labour 
and supremest happiness it was to inculcate 
habits of devotion to the one true Church 
in a land of heretics, and to advance his 
pupils in the classical curriculum." 

In a few words, we twelve boys were all 
Eoman Catholics, preparing under his 
guidance for admittance into the college of 
Stonyhurst. 

Thinking of Anzano, I recalled the 
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dilapidated old manor house, once our 
home. Built of grey stone, the walls eaten 
into by moss and lichen of every hue from 
)''ellow to black, and from black to grey 
and sad-coloured white ; tufts of fern and 
wallflower sprouting from the cracks and 
crevices after years of undisturbed growth ; 
and dormer windows peeping out over 
the parapet, like living witnesses of mis- 
deeds. 

How plainly it all rises before me ! The 
old walls, the low roof, the heavy sculptured 
cornice and ancient carvings, initials and 
arabesques, incongruously imbedded in the 
front, the whole trellised with vines trained 
upwards in a net-work of branches, which 
tapped ominously on our window-panes, on 
windy nights. 

Behind the house lay a quaint convent 
garden, shut in by lofty walls, pierced on 
one side by a range of Norman arches ; the 
garden divided into formal gravel-walks, 
edged with box, and backed by espaliered 
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apple-trees ; the space between the box 
and the espaliers dedicated to flowers, 
cultivated by Mrs. Stitchome, a fierce- 
looking dame, with a pallid countenance, 
long, red nose, and black front of curls, 
arrano-ed under a battered man's hat — at- 
tired in a smock-frock, which descended to 
her heels. The flowers, I say, cultivated by 
Mrs. Stitchome, with much more motherly 
care — spite the assertion in the illuminated 
prospectus — than she bestowed on us pupils, 
whom she cufled and spoiled by turns, on a 
system of her own, founded, as far as I 
could observe, upon the strength of the 
potations of which she partook at our early 
dinner; beer inclining her to sleep and 
good-humour, gin-and-water to fury and 
blows. 

Of our studies I remember little, except 
that the fatherly eyes of our tutor dwelt 
often on a birch-rod, hung over a carved 
cupboard beside the wide aperture of a 
fire-place in the school-room — once the 
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hall of the manor-house — which -birch-rod 
I, on one occasion — after having suffered 
repeated . thrashings — in fair fight, and 
carrying with me the silent applause of. the 
whole school, wrested from Stitchome's 
hands and broke, dashing the fragments in 
his face. 

For this feat the tutor threatened ex- 
pulsion, but subsequently relented. " For," 
as Mrs. Stitchome feelmgly observed in 
one of her dulcet moods, while I was 
helping her to plant crocuses in her flower 
borders, " Stitchome was that good, he 
could never be brought to punish his 
enemies, much less a dear little Catholic 
boy like you, Anstruther — let alone the 
pay, and the time I have waited to have a 
new black silk dress to go to the college 
chapel." 

Chapel ! How I wonder any human 
being could ever enter that chapel except 
on compulsion! Oh! the torture of early 
mass on frosty mornings! placed as we 
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were in a remote corner far from the stove, 
under a Gothic window, with careful open- 
ings for ventilation, gazing helplessly on 
our own breath curling in a bluish vapour 
round our bare heads, as we tottered on our 
numbed feet, holding on by the pew ledges. 

The cold of these northern winters nearly 
killed my friend, the poor little foreigner, 
who went to hospital for some weeks, after 
one specially frosty Sunday, to emerge at 
last, wrapped up by Mrs. Stitchome in 
wool and flannels, like a sick canary. 

My friend, known in the school as 
" Saunders," his real name being Count 
Anzano Gonzago (he had not then in- 
herited the title of marquis from his father, 
nor the vast estates of his uncle, the 
Cardinal Flavio), was much petted by Mrs. 
Stitchome, not from the slightest con- 
sideration for his rank, which she was far 
too hazy to appreciate, but from the fact 
which she did arrive at understanding, that 
as the son of a great Italian nobleman and 
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the nephew of a cardinal, he might serve 
as a useful bait by which to catch foreign 
pupils. 

She would take the aristocratic little 
Anzano on her voluminous lap after dinner 
— spite of his desperate struggles to get 
free — and cry over him, calling him in a 
thick voice : " A blessed little gentleman, 
sent to comfort her, who ate but little, 
and never wore holes in his socks. You 
are all vulgar beasts by the side of him 
— vulgar, common beasts ! " she cried, 
gazing vaguely round, and menacing us 
with her fists. After which outbreak, a 
copious flood of tears would roll down her 
cheeks, to be followed by a long sleep, 
during which her equanimity was restored. 

On warm summer days, after dinner, Mrs. 
Stitchome reposed on a stone bench, in front 
of the manor house, under the shadow of a 
looping-on stone. 

Here she would doze, while the ducks 
and hens gathered round her feet, pecking 
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at lier draggled skirts and old shoes. If 
any one passed, she would open her heavy 
eyes for a moment, address some remark 
to them more forcible than polite, then 
doze off again. But if she caught sight of 
" Saunders," she would call him to her 
peremptorily, and overwhelm him with 
kisses. 

I fear neither " Saunders " nor myself 
distinguished ourselves by the rapid 
acquisition of knowledge, inculcated by 
our tutor's birch-rod. Stitchome was a 
homely man, but he was a scholar, and 
did his duty by us as far as we would let 
him. 

Anzano, gifted with a fine memory and 
lively fancy, loved study, but unfortunately 
he loved my company more. 

I was attracted to him by the irresistible 
force of contrast. He, gentle, tender, 
poetical — I, ac4;ive, boisterous, and ready for 
any mischief — it was I who made him idle. I 
hated the Latin grammar, also the Delectus, 
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and every other book of the kind, and 
avenged myself on them by kicking them 
round the room instead of learning my 
lessons. 

When I did apply myself, it was the 
events of actual life which interested me. 
I did make real efforts to construe the 
stirring pages of Caesar — easy Latin, too — 
over which I ambled without encountering 
too many pitfalls. Later, the battles of 
Homer, and such little bits of Xenophon as 
I could understand, attracted me vastly. 
I, too, took my place at the siege of Troy 
— I heard the shrill cries of Cassandra, be- 
held Hector at the wheel of Achilles' chariot 
dragged round the walls, Andromache's 
despair, and the flames of the doomed city 
mount upwards blazing to the skies. 

Then the scene changed. I was carrying 
my spear in the ranks of that heroic little 
band of the "Ten Thousand," gallantly 
retreating over the Eastern plains in the 
teeth of their foes. With them I suffered 
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hunger and thirst, the prick of the Persian 
darts, and the wounds their flying javelins 
inflicted. All this I could understand and 
appreciate. 

My friend's more passionate nature dwelt 
rather on the weird and the poetic. The 
tragic woes of Dido described in the long 
hexameters of Virgil drew tears from his 
eyes, spite of the jeers of our tutor and the 
scorn of the older boys. He, dear fellow, 
sympathised, but understood not ; and 
once, amid the titter of the whole school, 
asked Stitchome, " Why Dido was so 
unhappy after she came out of the cave ? " 

The sparkling wit and suppressed irony 
of Horace found no response in Anzano's 
tender soul, while I, as far as my ignorance 
could compass it, revelled in it. 

But it was at a later period, when we 
were promoted into Greek tragedy, that the 
difference in our tastes became most ap- 
parent. Anzano's mystery-loving nature 
developed into a passionate delight in the 
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Study of Euripides and Sophocles, while I, 
on the contrary, shirked what I stputly 
maintained " could never have happened," 
mocked at the theories of inexorable fate, 
and derided the great goddess Nemesis with 
her train of black-winged Erinnys. 

As to Anzano he surrendered himself 
blindfold to the terrible spell, he grew pale 
and trembled ; and with his large dark eyes 
riveted on the page, devoured every detail of 
those monstrous crimes and nameless horrors 
which the system of modern tuition opens 
to the mind of the ingenuus puer. 

" What have you to do with an avenging 
deity, old boy ? " I used to ask him, laugh- 
ing at his awe-struck face. "You will 
never commit a crime." 

" Who knows ? " he would gravely reply, 
looking steadfastly at me. " Who knows 
what may happen to me before I die ? I 
may not commit a crime myself, but I may 
fall under the power of fate by another, as 
Orestes did through his mother, Clytem- 
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nestra. If you would work up your 
Greek, Lucius, you would understand that 
the punishments of Nemesis often fall upon 
the most innocent people. Why, even 
Herodotus believed in Nemesis, and he was 
not a poet." 

I often found Anzano in summer time, 
stretched on the grass under a tree, 
poring over the ghastly story of CEdipus 
Tyrannus, in a daze of rapturous * horror, 
muttering to himself the words of that 
terrible soliloquy : 

" Be quicJc^ in the name of heaven I Hide 
me 1 Or slay me I Or cast me into the sea 
that you may never see me more ! Ilear me, 
and fear not I For there is no living man 
can bear such suffering as 1 1'* 

" Go away, Lucius ! " he would shriek 

out, when he saw me approaching. " I 

am QSdipus ! I have married my mother, 

and murdered my father, and the gods 

have cursed me ! " 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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But oh ! the ecstasy of hanging up our 
gowns and caps on the pegs in the school- 
room, and running out, bare-headed, into 
the fresh free air ! 

From the walled garden I have men- 
tioned, with the straight gravel walks 
bordered by espaliered apple trees, we 
passed through the Norman arches into 
what had once been a fine old shrubbery 
and orchard, now run wild, the green 
sward serving as pasture for a few sheep 
(" muttons " Anzano always called them), 
to be slaughtered for the benefit of the 
school. As the grass was useful, the 
shrubbery was also utilised as a run for 
pigs and calves, the calves not roaming at 
will like the pigs, but fastened discon- 
solately to the apple trees. 

Overhead spread a delicious tangle of 
laburnums, syringas, lilacs, and guelder- 
roses, broken by a larger growth of elms 
and horse-chestnuts. Cherry-trees came 
later — shrouded in a white pall, as though 
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snow had fallen — also sloes and hawthorns ; 
the yellow laburnums twisted their golden 
ringlets, and the pure syringa strewed the 
ground with petals. 

Exquisite old wilderness ! How I loved 
it ! Especially in the spring-time, when the 
soft winds showered down flowers in our 
faces, and the pollen of the grasses covered 
our feet ! 

How sweetly the birds sang too, the 
rooks perched high up in the elm-trees, 
cawing sagaciously ; on fine days, the old 
ones gravely circling round the tree-tops 
like senators, then returning sedately to the 
same branch from which they had started, 
chattering low to the young ones, hurriedly 
fluttering up and down ! 

" Saunders " never delighted in the out- 
ward face of nature as I did ; he was too 
much engrossed in Greek fatalism. But he 
walked serenely in and out among the 
shrubs, with a calm, pensive countenance, 
or aided me in my daily endeavours to 
VOL. I. 3 
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drive off the abominable sheep from nib- 
bling the tree-trunks ; " a labour," as he 
observed, " as endless as that of Sisyphus." 

What treasures to us boys, too, lay 
hidden beneath the quick-set hedges framing 
the flat green fields, warm and dry under a 
range of hills, pale in the distance. On 
these hills our eyes rested dreamily, as on 
the outskirts of an enchanted world, too 
remote and mysterious to be trodden by 
foot of mortal man. 

Autumn was very grand at Stitchome's, 
the scarlet haws wreathing the hawthorns, 
side by side with the flame-coloured hips of 
the hedge-rose ; and luxuriant blackberries 
to be plucked from among sharp brambles. 
It is true we often streaked our hands with 
blood as well as with juice ; but the black- 
berries tasted none the less sweet. The 
deadly nightshade twined in dangerous 
proximity to the blackberries and trails of 
bryony and white-bearded. clematis besides, 
— the brown fibres of the hop, as strong as 
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whip-cord, binding the whole together in a 
woodland knot. 

Later on, coveys of young partridges 
came, whirring over the ground to nestle 
among the furrows, and now and then we 
caught sight of a majestic pheasant — while, 
well to the south-west, the pale yellow 
sunsets cast gleams of coming frosts, and 
sombre mists gathered under the hills. 

"But," as I often told Anzano, "Give 
me May and June when I am king ! Then 
the earth is large, the days long, the 
very nights are full of light, and gloriouej 
with stars. Sweet smells come up from the 
earth after rain-showers, and plums and 
gooseberries are ripe." 

To which the dear boy, looking up 
from his book, would respond sweetly, 
as he always did, in his rich, musical 
voice, that " I was quite right, only he 
was happy with me, whatever wa^ thp 
season." 

It would have been very jolly in the 

3^ 
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long fros*s to catch birds in brick-traps ; 
but alas ! concerning these traps, Anzano 
and I ceased to be of one mind. He, 
with his southern blood a-flame, vocife- 
rating, and furious at what he called my 
" cruelty," would seize the captive bird in 
his soft-skinned hands, kiss its frightened 
beady eyes, then fling it upwards trium- 
phantly into the air. 

Alas ! for " cruel me " / Was there ever 
such a place as these hedge-rows for nests ? 
But, with Anzano by my side, the nests were 
as impossible as the bird-traps. I dared 
not so much as trust myself to look at 
them. He would have left me for ever 
(he said so) had I meddled wfth the eggs, 
or, worse still, had I handled the young 
ones. I could only walk along beside him 
with my eyes fixed on the ground. 

Any school-boy will understand what I 
suffered. There were birds by hundreds — 
cuckoos and jays, thrushes and blackbirds, 
and wrens and robins — all hopping about , 
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pecking at the rose-berries and bryony, and 
laughing at me ! 

I speak of my sacrifices to friendship in 
the matter of brick-traps and birds'-nests. 
This was not all. To please Anzano, I gave 
up cricket, foot-baU, and leap-frog. For 
this I was jeered at — even threatened — ^by 
the rest of the school, as if I had been 
a criminal. Anzano himself would not 
speak to the other boys, so they were 
forced to leave him alone. But I, more 
ambitious, desired to stand well with both 
parties. 

Need I say I failed, as signally as does 
the Christian who tries to serve God and 
Mammon ! 

When the distant shouts of our comrades 
reached us from the cricket-field, Anzano 
and I were often lounging, side by side, on 
the banks of a sluggish river, bordered by 
alders, forming the assigned limit to our 
playground; the heavy scent of the 
meadow-sweet and pink willow-wand wafted 
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to US as we lay, and beds of white water-lilies 
calmly sleeping before us on the stream. 

Once, I remember, he wrote an ode to a 
water-lily. After much hesitation as to 
which metre he should select, he chose the 
Alexandrine. The ode (it was in Italian, 
of course), began : " White Mermaid 
Queen ! " which when I heard, I burst into 
a fit of laughter. It seemed so odd a lily 
should have a scaly tail like a fish ! He, 
dear fellow, much mortified, tore up the 
paper and shed tears. 

He was sensitive and superstitious to 
excess. He believed in the evil eye and in 
witchcraft, and made " horns " whenever he 
Dassed a squinting old labourer who assisted 
Mrs. Stitchome in the cultivation of her 
borders. Also he believed firmly in an actual, 
present devil, who would attack him with 
horns and hoofs, if he were not guarded 
by a medallion of the Virgin, sewn up in a 
little satin bag that hung round his neck. 

As to ghosts and spirits, he was an un- 
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conscious polytheist, so thickly had he 
peopled every spot with supernatural 
presences. Wherever four roads met must 
be haunted ground, with certainly a corpse 
buried there. Damp, dark corners made 
him shiver and cling closer to me ; the 
baying of a dog at night was the cry of a 
passing spirit, and a peculiar sighing of the 
wind before rain the flutter of angels' 
wings, hovering about to catch good 
children and carry them away. 

As he grew older, I ridiculed him out of 
many of. these fancies, but to the last, a 
narrow staircase at the old manor-house, 
leading to a dormitory in the roof, where 
we two slept alone, in two white dimity- 
curtained beds, no power on earth would 
induce him to pass alone at night. 

Trembling like a leaf, he often woke me 
to declare he heard footsteps stopping at 
our door (I am free to confess my knees 
shook under me as I rose in bed to listen), 
and once he nearly terrified me to death by 
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whispering in my ear that a white face was 
peering at him through a chink in the wall ; 
but as I could see nothing, and the door 
was locked when our assistant tutor came 
at the usual hour next morning to call us, 
I tried to forget all about the white face 
putting it down to Anzano's fancy. 

At length the time came for us to enter 
the college at Stonyhurst — a melancholy 
occasion, on which Mrs. Stitchome's, 
feelings so far overcame her that she was 
carried off to bed, hopelessly drunk. 

At Stonyhurst we lived necessarily much 
less in each other's company. Our mutual 
affection remained undiminished, but the 
expression of it was curtailed. 

Social distinction had gone for nothing 
at Stitchome's. Not so at college. My 
friend, as the nephew of Cardinal Gonzago 
— known to stand high in Papal favour 
— was the object of general attention. Our 
priestly professors allowed no occasion to 
pass without marking the immeasurable 
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difference between Gonzaga and myself. I 
was but the son of a Catholic gentleman of 
good descent and average fortune. Anzano 
came of an historic line, boasting the 
names of great princes, popes, ambassadors 
and generals. 

If anything could have drawn him out 
of the dreamy existence he had hitherto 
led, it would have been the homage of 
which he now involuntarily became the 
object. But his nature was too steadfast, 
his heart too true, to allow the subtle 
poison of flattery seriously to affect him. 
Never was he so happy as when he could 
break away from these attentions and 
wander about with me in his old aimless 
way — flinging himself down on the grass 
under an overspreading oak, or in the 
sheltered hollow of a mound, one of those 
very hills we had sighed after in the pale 
distance, as enchanted ground. 

While I smoked, he would take a volume 
of his favourite Euripides from his pocket, 
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and forget all, except that we were to- 
gether. 

" Dear old Lucius ! " he would say, 
suddenly recalling my presence, and lifting 
up those speaking eyes of his to mine. 
" Dear old Lucius, keep near me — it does 
me good ! " 

I cannot say that my feeling towards him 
was entirely free from some suspicion of 
envy. Until we became students at college 
I had been his superior, his adviser, his 
protector. Now the tables were turned. 
" Saunders " was everything — I nothing. 
The highest place at table, the most 
prominent position on all occasions of 
ceremony, was assigned to him. All his 
exhibitions were applauded — his health, his 
comfort, the subject of anxious solicitude 
— while I, his elder, came up in the ruck of 
the college. No professor was moved to 
praise my bad Latin verses, and I' might 
have lain in hospital a year before one of the 
authorities would have taken any heed of me. 
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Eeflecting on these supposed wrongs in 
private, my heart grew big ; but when I 
came under the spell of Anzano's generous 
nature, all was forgotten. To him I never 
dared hint a consciousness of my too 
evident social inferiority. He could not 
help it, and the fact would only have dis- 
tressed him beyond words. 

There are certain natures so absolutely 
simple in their perfect loyalty — so essen- 
tially modest under all vicissitudes of life 
— that the grosser passions are unknown 
to them. Of such a nature was Anzano ! 

Called upon to take his place, on grand 
occasions, with men of the highest rank — 
Catholic magnates and celebrated professors 
— he acquitted himself with grace and self- 
possession. Never, for an instant, did he 
encroach on the fortuitous accident of his 
birth, but was ready, in a moment, to fall 
back, a unit amongst the multitude. 

At length the time for our examination 
grew near. In power of concentrated 
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thought on special subjects, I beat Auzano 
hollow. My health was more robust, my 
cast of mind firmer and more masculine. 
His studies wanted precision. He had read 
too long and too much only to satisfy the 
cravings of his peculiar fancy. I, on the 
contrary, had come later, to grasp know- 
ledge for its own sake. 

Once more my old superiority asserted 
itself. I took a high place. Anzano would 
have failed utterly, but for the manifest 
favour shown him by the examiners, 
anxious to exhibit his name and rank to 
the observation of the public. 

I feel now, as I write, though such long 
years have passed, the pressure of his arms 
round my neck, after the result of the 
examinations were announced. Tears 
dimmed his dark eyes. 

" I am heart-broken, Lucius ! '' he said, 
" humiliated ! Your success only reconciles 
me to life. Else I think I should drown 
mvself." 
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Then came the parting ! — the vows of 
eternal friendship — the promises of a con- 
stant correspondence. The vows of friend- 
ship — on my side at least — are still un- 
broken ; but the letters ! Not a line ever 
passed between us, until I wrote the other 
day from Florence, offering to pay him a 
visit. It was then that he replied with the 
reproachful words I have already men- 
tioned : 

" It would have been better for us both^ 
Luciiis^ had you never left me I " 

« « « « « 

From time to time, up and down in the 
world, I had heard of him. His father died 
soon after he left Stonyhurst. Many years 
later, his uncle, Cardinal Flavio Gonzago, 
died also, and Anzano inherited his vast 
estates. I heard of his brilliant career, 
not only in the great centres of Italy, but 
at Paris and Vienna. England he never 
re-visited, and by some fatality I invariably 
missed him elsewhere. 
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And now, after a separation of nearly 
five - and - twenty years — actually arrived 
within nine miles of his residence — a dis- 
cord had been struck in the harmonv of 
our meeting, by the vulgar gossip of the 
landlord of the Grand Hotel ! 

All sorts of doubts and surmises kept 
rising in my mind. How should I find him ? 
Would he be greatly changed ? Would the 
presence of his younger brother chill 
our intercourse? Would the contrast 
between the powerful noble and the poetic 
youth be too much for me ? Was he really 
glad to see me ? After his letter, I felt this 
was a foolish doubt ; but I was in a mood 
to doubt everything. 

Should I find him, as these people had 
insinuated, prematurely aged and saddened ? 
What motive could he have for becomincf 
such an absolute recluse? What could 
have altered the current of his life, which I 
knew had, for many years, been such as 
befitted his rank and fortune ? 
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I felt agitated and disturbed. At last, I 
actually came to the point of doubting 
whether I had done right to come at all, 
after the lapse of so many years. Might it 
not be an intrusion on the habits he had 
adopted ? How was it possible — if he led 

the life described to me — that I should be 
welcome ? 

Pursued by these distressing thoughts, I 
finally took refuge in bed. Even there they 
pursued me. After tossing about for some 
time, I heard a church clock strike twelve. 
The stroke sounded to me like a funeral 
knell. The funeral of whom ? 

At length I fell into an uneasy sleep, and 
dreamed that I was wandering in a dense 
wood of black, unearthly trees. Before me 
rose the outline of a statue, battered and 
worn. It stood aloft on a pedestal. An 
indescribable horror seized me as I 
gazed at the empty, cavernous eyes, 
grinning, toothless mouth, and shattered, 
moss-grown limbs. Under the statue, 
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huddled in a heap, lay what looked like a 
human form. The face was turned to me. 
In the dim light I beheld the emaciated 
teatures of Anzano. 

I awoke in terror. So distinct was the 
scene — so life-like — it seemed less a dream 
than a vision — the place, the pale moonlight, 
and my poor friend's distorted counte- 
nance ! 

Then I slept again — a long and tranquil 
sleep — until the brilliance of the autumnal 
sun beaming into my room, forcibly chased 
from my mind every feeling ' but that of 
enjoyment. 



END OF PROLOGUE. 



THE STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON the afternoon of the next day, Fred 
and I took leave of Mr. and Mrs. 
Batty and drove out of Siena by the San 
Marco gate. 
It was very hot. 

We had been tempted by the splendid 
Cathedral, which moved even Frederick to 
admiration, and the many churches and 
galleries, to make our start later in the day 
than we intended. The grand old city, 
throned, like Eome, on many hills, its 
domes and pinnacles clasped together by a 
zone of Cyclopean walls, lay behind. In 
VOL. I. 4 
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front a perfect sea of mountains, the 
summits wrapped in a hot haze ; but 
loftier and grander than all the rest the 
double crown of Monte Amiata rose clear 
in the brazen sky, and the dark scoring of 
unnumbered valleys and defiles, marked 
the incessant heaving of the land. 

So far the road was excellent, but steep 
and tortuous. The distance from Siena to 
Sant' Agata is nine miles. That does not 
look much on paper, but it is necessary to 
know what nine miles means on a moun- 
tain road in Italy. Five hours' driving at 
the very least ! There is no twilight ; 
evening is coming on, and we have barely 
reached half the distance. 

At this moment we are climbing a steep 
ascent, two miles long. The horses are 
streaming; Frederick and I more than 
agreeably warm ; the sun is scorching, 
and there are myriads of flies, quite impar- 
tial as to which they bite — us or the horses. 

Now a broad flat stretch of land lies before 
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US, dividing a richly cultivated plain. 
Here, too, there are mountains — " The 
Montaguola," mentioned by Mrs. Batty — 
extending to Grosseto in the Tuscan 
Maremma and the seaboard at Piombino. 

Dear Italy ! Find me an outlook from 
Ivrea to Taranto without mountains. 

As we pass, we note the vines, festooned 
from tree to tree, laden with juicy grapes 
blackening for the harvest. The corn is 
yellow in the husk, the pointed leaves of 
the maize already fallen back withered 
from the stalk. There are the blue flowers 
of the hemp, the red blossoms of the 
saintfoin, and peach and fig-trees growing 
in between. 

Now the road takes a turn to the right, 
up an incline, towards a circular chapel, of 
yellow, unbaked bricks, with a flat roof 
and stone portico ; a group of dark pine 
trees overhead. The yellow walls glisten 
(they would burn the hand, I am sure, if it 
touched them). A Uttle bell rings from the 

4* 
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belfry, and a woman with gold pins in her 
hair, and a lace handkerchief folded over 
her red stays, looks out of a door adjoining^ 
probably the presbytery. 

As we slowly ascend the rise, a brown- 
skinned clerk — ^a shock of matted hair 
falling over his eyes, and wearing a dirty 
shirt — crushes forward. 

" Gentlemen — ^honoured gentlemen ! ** 
he cries in a shrill voice. " Stop ! 
listen ! " 

We who are in the carriage — I, who am 
speaking, and Fred — ^listen, but cannot 
stop, for the simple reason that we have no 
control over our driver. 

Filippo, a stalwart youth, whom we 
engaged in the Kazza at Siena, where we 
with difficulty escaped skin whole from 
other drivers seekmg a job— Filippo, I say, 
his reins well in hand, his brigand hat 
jauntily set on one side, a red carnation in 
his ear, has no intention either of listening 
or drawing rein. 
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We see this in the erectness of his back 
and the squareness of his shoulders. We 
see that he despises the ragged clerk, the 
little roadside church of unburnt bricks, 
and the tinkling bell. Does he not dwell 
in a city where there is a cathedral of 
white marble, challenging all others, beau- 
tiful as a dream, and so vast that it covers 
an acre of land ? A cathedral with a roof 
whereon stands an army of sculptured 
saints and martyrs, facing the blue sky, 
among minarets and domes, arches and 
pilasters ? 

" Gentlemen — ^good gentlemen ! Stop, 
for the love of heaven ! " again shouts 
the clerk, addressing us inside. And as 
he shouts, he digs his tawny hands into 
his hair, then endeavours to seize the 
bridles. 

Before I can speak, Filippo lashes his 
horses forward. 

" Canaglia I — pig ! " he shrieks, springing 
on the splashboard, and whirling his whip 
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aloft. "Loose my horses, or 1 will slay 
thee ! " 

" Gentlemen — oh, pious gentlemen ! " 
cries the clerk, as he wrestles with the 
animals, who plunge and rear. " By the 
sacred God of the world, what would you 
do?" 

I am going to speak, when Fred inter- 
rupts me. 

" Uncle Lucius ! " he cries, in the wildest 
excitement, " why do you interfere ? Let 
them fight it out, the cripples ! My stars ! 
What a lark ! " 

in a quiet way I am almost as much 
excited as Fred. I want to see who will get 
the best of it. 

Eesolutely, and despite of Filippo's whip 
whistling round his head, and of the horses' 
hoofs rattling about him, the clerk grasps 
the reins. 

" Listen ! Do you not know ? It is the 
day of St. John ! The procession ! The 
body of the Lord ! See, yonder it comes ! " 
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Now it is my turn to spring to my feet. 

"If you do not stop," I cry out to 
Filippo, "I will summon you before the 
Questura at Siena." 






CHAPTEE n. 

A PAUSE ensues. Frederick, also on 
his feet, urges on Filippo by his 
gestures. But he drops the reins, and 
shakes his head in silence. 

I pull Frederick back on the seat, giving 
him my opinion of his interference in one 
or two forcible words. 

The clerk has withdrawn his hand ; the 
horses quiet themselves. Only the little 
bell overhead rings out louder than before, 
swinging wildly on its cord, and over- 
balancing itself in its zeal. 

Softly, out of the delicate blue-green of 
the olives, a low chant arises — a muflBed 
chant as of a swarm of bees. Louder and 
louder it comes, rising on the still air. At 
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length'a long black trail appears upon the 
dusty road — a procession bristling with 
lighted torches and tapers carried by some 
fifty peasants, walking two and two. Every 
eye is cast down, every mouth open, in- 
toning the sing-song litanies. 

One man in front, wrinkled by the labour 
of some seventy years, bears a white staff 
which he brandishes aloft ; a gold star cut 
out in paper pinned, like an order, on his 
breast. 

" Here's a go ! " cries Frederick, staring 
with all his eyes. " I say, uncle " 

Alas ! nothing impresses that boy. As a 
Catholic, I am deeply affected. The de- 
votion of these poor people is most 
touching. 

On they come, slowly, slowly. A crucifix, 
some eight feet high, gaudily gilt, the 
sponge, hammer, nails and spear con- 
spicuous ; at the top a crown of thorns. 
More peasants, two and two, a deeper 
drone in their voices. A faded tabernacle, 
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red and yellow, suspended on four gilt 
poles, and under the tabernacle the parish 
priest, in his hands the Host, raised high 
above his head. 

1 soon came to know that priest better. 

His name is Don Antonio Perletti, and 
the name of his little church San Martino 
al Monte. 

Don Antonio presents the aspect of a 
man not old, but prematurely shrivelled. 
He does not work in the fields like the 
peasants, but he looks almost as much a 
countryman as they. 

The effect of all this on our driver is 
amazing. Not only has he ranged his 
horses reverently on one side, but he him- 
self is kneeling — his hat beside him — in the 
road. If either of the horses, stung by an 
especially aggravating fly, kicks, he mutters 
under his breath : 

" A thousand curses ! Have you no 
religion, Bestia, when you see the San- 
tissimo ? " 
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Then he crosses himself, stoops down 
and kisses the earth. 

" What a brick that fellow is ! " ex- 
claims Fred, in a burst of genuine admira- 
tion. I am glad to say he also has taken 
off his hat, and is behaving with unusual 
propriety. 

Meanwhile, the procession passes into 
the church, the peasants crowd in after, 
and all kneel at the altar. 

Filippo is on his feet again, seizes the 
reins, vaults upon the box, cocks his hat, 
gives a twitch to the carnation behind his 
ear, cracks his whip and starts off at a 
rapid trot. 

Sharp to the right we turn. 
Is this a road ? " I exclaim audibly. 
No, uncle," responds Frederick. " A 
sheep-track. You were forewarned. We 
are approaching the enchanted castle. 
Eemember Mr. Batty." 

I do think of him and sigh. 

Ked-soiled, rocky and as steep as a house- 
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side — a pretty road indeed ! On either 
hand, the outskirts of an immense ilex- 
wood, covering the heights which rise 
above onr heads ; low, stunted trees with 
dark shining leaves ; here and there a 
cypress or a juniper — the roots clinging to 
mossy boulders, and thyme and heather 
growing between. 

As we mount higher and higher, into the 
mystery of the great wood, a magnificence 
of trunk and limb, a splendour of ever-green 
foliage, enshrouds us in a fantastic gloom. 
Not a plant or tree of lively green. The 
rays of the setting sun strike through the 
branches in horizontal lines ; below, open 
out deep ravines and precipitous dingles, 
where copper-coloured rocks protrude, and 
stony avalanches mark the site of winter 
torrents. 

Filippo allows the reins to drop on the 
necks of his wiry little horses. They pant ; 
their sides are streaming — the flies stick to 
them in shoals. Vainly does he pass his 
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whip over them — they return again in- 
stantly. 

"This road is of Satan," he mutters. 
" His work when he fought with the angels. 
Why does a Christian Marquis live in such 
a hole ? " 

Then to his horses : 

" Patience, my children ! Patience ! In 
the shade the flies will vanish. We shall 
soon be at the statue of the Satyr. There 
it is cool ! " 

As we are crawling upwards, Frederick 
and I get out and walk, a proceeding which 
offends our driver not a little, until I 
manage to make him understand that 
Englishmen are always on their feet. 

Meanwhile, the sun has set, the shadows 
deepen, the great wood thickens. Twisted 
branches glisten like serpents' eyes, and 
veils of white moss stand out like old 
men's beards. Low rocks upheave the 
ground, black and uncertain. There is no 
underwood to soften the eerie lines ; nothing 
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but weeds, grown rank in the shade, wafting 
a strange narcotic perfume. But few leaves 
strew the ground. 

These ilex-woods change but little with 
the season. They bear within their bosoms 
no flowers to charm the eye, nor do they 
shelter any birds in their thickness, nor 
insects on the ground. Death is in their 
shadow — death to all that grows ; so that 
the very serpents loathe them, and the 
worms curl themselves up and die ! 

The landlord's words come to me with a 
start. Frederick remembers them likewise. 
If he, like myself, were not overcome by 
the strangeness of our position, I know he 
would chaff me unmercifully. But, for the 
first time in his life, I find Frederick incap- 
able of fight of any kind. 

At this moment a dense cluster of im- 
penetrable ilex trunks gather in front. In 
other places there have been breaks, rough, 
rocky spaces of broken ground, with 
stunted timber, where recent cuttings had 
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somewhat thinned the wood. But here I 
can distinsfuish nothinof but a dim white- 
ness between the boles. In spite of my 
reassuring words to Frederick, a feeling 
of distrust is creeping over me. 

" How far are we from the Villa ? " I ask 
our driver. 

" Excellencies, we are close under the 
statue of the Satiro. It is just a mile to 
the Villa." 

" Is that the statue of the Satiro ? " I ask, 
picking my way carefully towards a large 
white mass which looms before me. 

" Precisely, Excellency. We call it the 
' Satiro ' for short. The woods are very 
thick and very dark hereabouts." 

His voice is low, his manner embarrassed. 

I would not tell Frederick for the world 
— ^I hardly like to confess it to myself — but 
that is the statue I saw in my dream last 
night, a muffled figure lying under it. 

Something warns me that I am entering 
on some mysterious phase of life. The 



1 
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black trees — the pale moonlight — the weird 
shadows. All are the same ! 

"What is the Satyr?" asks Frederick, 
grown very grave. 

" I don't know," Filippo answers, in an 
odd, suppressed tone. Then, placing his 
face close to mine, he whispers into my ear : 
" They say it is the devil. The peasants 
have destroyed it with stones." 

Cautiously advancing, I behold the out- 
line of a colossal figure, some twenty feet 
high, raised on a lofty pedestal. It is 
without form, and void, save in the lower 
extremities, where folds, as of drapery, can 
be distinguished. The surface, indented 
with holes and cracks innumerable, is filled 
with moss and earth ; the trunk surmounted 
by what oncehad been a head, with stony hair 
and horns, now flattened into a hollow disk, 
bearing a faint resemblance to humanity ; 
eyes, nose and mouth battered into blank- 
ness by volleys of stones (they lay in heaps 
upon the ground, silent witnesses of the 
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superstitious fury of the passers-by); a 
satyr's legs and hoofs, faintly discernible, 
are crumpled up under the body in a sitting 
posture. 

A grassy circle opens in front, bordered 
by giant trees. Under the trees a solitary 
marble bench, blackened by rain and time. 

" She sat there," whispers Filippo, who 
has silently followed me, pointing to the 
bench, " when she was taken. Now, they 
say, another sits there, as like her as self 
to self." 

I turn round, utterly confounded. 

" What do you mean ? " I ask. I am 
speaking in the same hushed tone. For a. 
moment an inexpressible dread possesses me.. 
I soon shake it off, but for a few instants I 
am literally paralysed. " Either tell me, or 
drive on. What have you got to say ? " 

" Yes — what ? " puts in Frederick, who 
has followed me, pale as death. 

"If your Excellencies will move on a 
little, I will tell you what you please," saj's 
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Filippo. As he speaks, he contemplates 
the statue with dilated eyes, as if expecting 
to see it move. 

" I can say nothing here," he whispers, 
leading the way back into the road. " I 
feel safe beside my horses ; with them I care 
not for spirits." 

" Spirits ! " I exclaim. 

'* Spirits ! " echoes Fred, backing a pace 
or two. 

" Do you mean to say the ilex wood is 
haunted ? " 

At first he does not answer. Then, 
leading his horses past the circle, where 
the moonlight gathers, he casts a hasty look 
around. 

"It is not good to speak of such things 
here " (another searching glance), " al- 
though no one has ever seen her so late as 
this. It is always near the Ave Maria. She 
was taken then." 

" Seen ! Taken ! Who was taken ? Out 
with it, man ! " 
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Filippo shakes his head. 

" Come, come ! " I continue coaxingly ; 
my curiosity has now mastered my 
nervousness, and I am quite calm. The 
ludicrous aspect of our position also 
strikes me. In the middle of a strange 
wood, listening to a ghost-story. " We 
will remember her^ whoever she may be, 
in the buonamano,'* 

At this rather ill-timed jest, Frederick 
lays his hand on my shoulder, and scowls 
at me reproachfully. 

" The story and the buonamanOy or no 
story and no buonamano'' 

" Gentlemen ! " says Filippo loftily, " I 
answer for nothing. It may be all true, 
or all false — 1 cannot say. I will tell you 
what I know. Your Excellencies wiU be 
liberal ? " with a whine. " A poor map 
must live." 

" Yes, yes," I replied impatiently. " Go 
on!" 

6* 



CHAPTER III. 

<<T ONG, long ago," begins Filippo, 
I J " these mountains were all forest 
for hundreds and hundreds of .[miles. Not 
a church, not a house, from San Martino 
down to the sea. The lands have always 
belonged to the great Gonzago family. 

"Next before the marquis, a cardinal 
— Cardinal Flavio — came here in his 
villeggiatura to visit the hermitage of 
Sant' Agata, and took a fancy to the ilex- 
woods, and built a fine villa, with walks and 
gardens, all set with marble statues that 
overtop the trees. 

" A cardinal ! Dominedio ! Priests are 
all alike ; only this one was rich and 
powerful, a grand gentleman, neither 
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young nor old, with a red face, they say, 
and a long nose. What they did up here, 
chi lo sa ? They say that in the Thebeaid, 
named after the deserts in Egypt and the 
monks, there were twelve chapels, one for 
every month in the year. 

" Besides the chapels, the cardinal placed 
big statues, carved in marble, all round 
the house ; mostly of pagans, who did not 
believe in God. Besides the Satyr here, 
there is the Hercules, sixty feet high. Per 
Bacco ! You will see him in the morning 
Signori, and gods and goddesses, saints and 
sinners — dozens of them. 

" Why the cardinal put up the statue of 
the Satyr, I cannot say ; nor why it should 
quake and groan in the high winds. No 
one will pass after dusk where its shadow 
falls ; no grass grows — no flowers — and 
why ? I wiU teU." 

At this moment a faint moonbeam strikes 
through the trees, and an owl hoots out of 
the ilex within the mystic circle, then flies 
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away with a screech, its wings flapping 
against the boughs. 

'* Down in the valley there is a torrent," 
he points to a precipitous descent below, 
" dry in summer, and an old bridge ; also 
the walls of what was once a hut. An old 
peasant lived there, called Giacomo, and 
with him his little granddaughter, Gigia. 
She had no mother, no father, no brother, 
no uncle — all were dead. 

" The grandfather was a scholar, he had 
been a sort of secretary up at the villa. 
He could read and write — vial like a 
priest, without the Latin ! And he taught 
Gigia. 

" She was so small people called her the 
* donnia^ fair-skinned, with golden hair 
and blue eyes, like a little Jesus. You 
might know her anywhere, they say, by a 
droop she had in one of her eyelids, also 
by her black brows and eyelashes, which 
gave her a strange . look. She had small 
hands and feet, and was not browned by 
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the sun as other peasants, but white all 
over, like cream. 

" The grandfather would not let her go 
out when it was hot, but made her sit in 
the terrace under the sloping roof, where 
the maize-tops hung in bunches to dry, her 
little fingers twisting the thread on the 
distaff, as she sang love-songs about ^amo^ 
and * adoro^ and * caro^ and * amaro.* 
People called her the ' donnina,* because 
she was so small — neither woman nor girl, 
as the folks said. 

" When the shadows gathered, Gigia drove 
her grandfather's pigs into the ilex- woods to 
feed on the acorns. Mostly she loved to 
go towards the statue of the Satyr — that 
ugly monster there, with a mouth full of 
black earth and his hairy limbs curled 
under him. 

" The stone bench in the circle of trees 
was her favourite seat. There she would 
weave garlands of wild flowers, singing 
her songs, while the pigs spread themselves 
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all about, turning over the red earth. The 
old boar with a bell always let Gigia know 
where they were. If they wandered too 
far off, Gigia sounded a whistle, and the 
pigs came running back to her, as tame as 
dogs. 

" One afternoon, as she was sitting under 
the shadow of the Satyr — an evil shadow, 
gentlemen, as everybody knows — there 
came a sound of harness-bells and wheels, 
and suddenly turning the corner, before 
she could run away, two carriages passed. 
In the last, a big, painted chariot, driving 
very leisurely, so as not to shake him, sat 
the Cardinal Flavio, all in red, with a broad 
hat on his head — red too. 

"The Cardinal stared hard at Gigia, 
standing among the flowers which had 
fallen from her lap, and Gigia stared back at 
him. lie made a sudden motion with his 
hand to stop the carriage. Then, seeming 
to think better of it, fixed his eyes on her 
still more steadfastly, nodded and smiled, 
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and stroked his cheek with his fat white 
hand, on which were many glittering rings, 
Gigia, on her side, opening her blue eyes, 
and putting back her hair, the better to 
observe him. 

''The Cardinal, still smiling, leaned 
forward and spoke eagerly to his secretary, 
sitting opposite, a young priest with a 
white face and a look of terror in his 
eyes, who bowed low and said something, 
pointing towards Giacomo's hut. 

" Then, casting a strange look at Gigia, 
the Cardinal took from his finger a ring, 
with a wonderful big diamond in it, and 
dropped it at her feet. As long as he 
could see her, he turned his head. 

" When the ilex trees closed in and hid 
him and his red chariot, Gigia stooped down 
and picked up the ring. She had never 
seen a jewel before, and this lay in her 
hand like fire, without burning. Laughing 
to herself, she kissed it and wondered at it. 
Then, putting her two little fingers inside. 
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she ran in among the ilex trees — the pigs 
after her — to show it to her grandfather, 
and tell him about the Cardinal. 

" Old Giacomo listened in silence, and 
crossed himself several times. When she 
had done he laid his wrinkled hand upon 
her head. 

" * May the blessed saints guard thee, 
Gigia, when I am gone. Don't wear the ring, 
child, it is unlucky. Go no more to the 
Satyr, my child ! * 

" Next day Gigia went out as usual with 
her pigs, the old boar with the bell trotting 
on in front. She promised her grandfather 
to go no more to the Satyr. If she kept 
her word, who can say ? 

" The sun set over the western hills 
towards Cajetano ; the moon rose, but 
Gifiria did not return. Giacomo listened for 
every sound. At last he heard the tink- 
ling of a bell, and he knew it was the old 
boar runnincf down the hill. With the 
boar would come Gigia. 
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" Not a bit ! The old boar, as if he had a 
Christian heart, stood opposite to Giacomo, 
and grunted violently — and the other pigs 
grunted too. It was clear they had a great 
deal to tell, poor beasts, if they could only 
have spoken. They were covered with 
mud, and panting as though they had been 
driven very hard, and so hungry that they 
gnawed the boards on the stair leading up 
to the door until the old man came down 
and fed them. 

" Though the pigs came back, Gigia never 
returned. 

" Next day Giacomo was like a man mad. 
He wandered up and down the ilex woods, 
calling out : * Gigia ! Gigia ! Donnina 
mia I ' mostly in the neighbourhood of the 
Satyr, standing there for hours, calling on 
her name. Other words too, he spoke, but 
no one cared to repeat them. He tore his 
hair, and groaned and wept, then threw 
himself upon the ground. The neighbours 
picked him up insensible, and carried him 
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home in their arms, for he was too weak to 
walk. 

" That night, as he lay in his bed, looking 
at the moon and thinking of his little 
Gigia, there came to him a sound that 
formed itself into the song that Gigia used 
to sing, floating, as it were, out of the trees 
from the side of the Satyr, very faint and 
low like a moan, rising and falling with the 
sighing of the wind. 

" Giacomo sat up in bed and listened. 
Could it be Gigia coming home at last ? At 
that time of night ! 

" No — impossible ! Vague and horrible 
presentiments came over him. Terror at 
her probable fate froze his very soul. 
While he was debating with himself what 
he should do, he heard quite plainly a 
faint knock at the door, and Gigia's 
voice calling to him from the terrace 
outside : 

" * Granny ! Granny ! ' 

" In an instant he was up, and opened the 
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door. There was only the moon shining 
brightly on the terrace. But, as true as 
Santa Caterina will save Siena by her 
prayers, Giacomo felt a cold little hand 
placed on his — a hand so small and slender, 
he knew at once it was Gigia's, and no 
other's, and a voice said to him : * Dear 
Granny ! ' It was Gigia s voice, but 
he had never heard it with that tone 
before. 

" As he stood there quite bewildej-ed, the 
song sounded again very low among the 
trees, then fainter and fainter, up the hill 
towards the Satyr. 

" Giacomo felt no fear, but he knew that 
he should never see the child again, and 
that, dead or alive, she had come to tell 
him so. 

" All this was known among the 
peasants. 

"Whether the Cardinal was told that 
Giacomo went up and down the woods, 
crying for Gigia, and speaking words that 
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no one cared to repeat, or whether he had 
reasons of his own for getting the old man 
out of his way, who knows ? That is a 
mystery. But sure it is that Giacomo was 
found one morning soon afterwards, lying 
under a tree, a dagger with a gold handle 
(such as no peasant owned) thrust into his 
throat. 

'• Where Gigia had gone, who could tell ? 
It was said by some charcoal-burners, that 
on the evening of the day she had disap- 
peared, they had seen two men, wearing 
the Cardinal's livery, along with a young 
priest, hiding among the ilex trees at the 
back of the Satyr ; that they (the cliar coal- 
burners) heard screams, and then a noise 
of pigs grunting and running violently, 
as if Satan himself were after them, quite 
in an opposite direction from Giacomo's 
cottage. 

" Next morning the men looked about, 
and saw the marks of many feet in the red 
earth. Dead flowers lay on the ground, 
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and some threads of long yellow hair 
were trodden into the earth. 

" No one dared speak, or ask questions, 
for fear of the Cardinal. But the peasants, 
when they had the chance, pelted the Satyr 
with bits of rock and big stones, until 
before a month was over from the time 
Gigia disappeared, the ugly grinning 
monster, who knew all about her, lost 
shape and form. It was never taken 
down, however, and there it stands, gen- 
tlemen, before you, to prove I speak the 
truth." 

With startling rapidity Filippo raised his 
arm, and pointed to the white outline. My 
eyes involuntarily followed his outstretched 
hand. Had it grown larger since I looked 
before ? I stare in mute astonishment. Just 
as I saw it in my dream ! — that blackened 
round where the face ought to be. 
Surely — or do my eyes deceive me ? 
— twice as large ! Heavens, too ! it 
moves ! 
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The very breath leaves ^ me. I have 
presence of mind, however, to hold my 
tongue. I take another look. The moon- 
light must deceive me ! No — there it is 
again ! — a movement, a swaying forwards 
of the head, almost imperceptible, it is true, 
but — a motion ! I see a minute streak of 
moonlight through the trees. I am sure 
that was not there before. When the 
head moves, I plainly see it. Then I 
lose it. 

If I were alone, I would at once go up 
to the statue and examine it thoroughly. 
I am not a nervous man, and my curiosity 
is keenly excited. I am sure some weird 
influence is gathering round me. But 
there is Fred — one word to him, and, 
in his schoolboy way, he is quite 
capable of getting frightened, and setting 
off on foot back to Siena. 

As all this flashes through my brain, I 
sigh. What trouble awaits me ? 

The echo of that sigh comes back to me 
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distinctly from the statue ! This time there 
can be no doubt of it. Frederick, too, has 
heard it. He turns a bewildered face 
towards me. We stare at each other. Then 
at Filippo. 

"Don't be alarmed, gentlemen," he says 
in a mysterious voice. " The Satyr does 
make strange noises at night. Lots of 
people have heard it." 

I mentally decide that I will closely 
question the Marquis about this mysterious 
statue. But what, in the name of common 
sense, can induce my old friend to live in a 
haunted ilex-wood ? A recollection of the 
Batty 's — husband and wife — becomes pain- 
fuUy vivid. 

All this passes quicker than I can write. 
Again I turn to our driver. Can he be im- 
posing on me ? 

" Listen ! " I say. " I will not go for- 
ward until you have told me all you 
know." 

A queer look passes over Filippo's face. 
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I can see he respects me for my acute- 
ness. 

" Genistreto of Genistrello, did say once, 
your Excellency — I mean Genistreto who 
lives on the hill opposite St. Agata, near 
the statue of the Hercules — Genistreto 
did say something about his wife having 
been, the day before, in the ilex-wood 
leading her lambs home about the Ave 
Maria, and that near the Satyr, she saw 
Gigia " 

" Saw Gigia ?" exclaims Fred out loud, 
forgetting any fear of hearing his own voice. 
" Why, I thought that she was dead ! " 

" No, not dead ! " answers Filippo, 
pressing up very close, and speaking under 
his breath. " Assuredly she was gone, and 
we may hope, buried ; but she was seen all 
the same. 

" Gentlemen," he continues : " If I must, 
I must ; but I am white with fear. It is 
not well to speak of such things at night, 
in the middle of the wood.'^ 
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" Go on ! " I repeat imperiously. " Make 
haste ! " 

*'Yes, Excellency. It was Gigia — the 
donnina — ^but oh ! so changed ! A pale^ 
haggard little face, with streaming eyes,, 
that never winked, and hair hanging 
to her heels. She waved her hand for 
Genistreto's wife to come to her — waved 
her hand and pointed to her mouth, as 
if she would speak ! Holy Virgin ! I 
hope we shall not see her now ! Gentle- 
men ! Is there anything about ? I dare not 
look round." 

For Filippo keeps his back religiously 
towards the statue. 

" There is nothing ! " I reply. 

I am fain to confess I also found it 
convenient at this moment to turn my 
back. Frederick was in such deep 
shadow I could only see the outline of his 
figure, but his breathing betrayed his 
excitement. 

"Three times Genistreto's wife heard her 

6* 
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name called out — Orsola ! Orsola ! Orsola ! 
very plainly. Then, as she turned to fly, 
there was the sound of the fluttering of 
wings in the air — passing away rapidly 
towards the south . 

" One night, Ettore and Balduccio- 
coming from Siena late after market, by 
this road, saw what they thought was a 
child sitting under the trees, wringing her 
hands. Knowing nothing about the story, 
they stopped, and Ettore went forward, 
and there, sure enough, sat a figure, 
glistening all over with jewels, in a long, 
white robe, draggled in the mud, and turn, 
ing a Uvid little face towards them — like 
nothing human, they said, for they both 
saw it plainly — beckoning to them to 
follow it into the wood (but they were too 
frightened). Then it glided away among 
the trees, and was seen no more. 

" These things. Excellencies, got spoken 
about, as you may think, and Zaidee, an 
old, old woman, people called a witch — she 
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is dead now — laughed and crowed to 
herself, and pointing with her thumb up 
to the villa, muttered that * Gigia would 
always haunt the head of the house until 
a life was taken jor a life! Then she 
would rest/ " 

I confess that these words, vague as 
they were, and foolish, perhaps, made a 
profound impression on me. They pointed 
directly to the marquis, my friend. 
He was the head of the house — the heir of 
his uncle. Was he under the ban of one of 
those mysterious prophecies which so often, 
spite of reason and science, work out their 
own fulfilment ? Had I been called in to 
witness the realisation of some horrible 
curse ? A vision of the Satyr, as I had 
seen it in my dream — a muffled figure lying 
at the base — rose before me. I shivered to 
the very marrow of my bones. 

Then Filippo's voice came to me as 
from a long way ofi*, and I listen. 

"A vetturino^ 'Tista by name, my friend, 
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who stands his carriage alongside of mine 

in the Piazza at Siena, drove some timber 

merchants here two years ago. It was 

late when they arrived, so the steward 

gave them all a bed and stable-room, 

that they might start early the next 
morning. 

" 'Tista was put to sleep in a room in the 
old factory, that stands by the chapel, on 
one side of the villa. It is called the old 
factory because a new one is now built, 
but the old one served in the time of the 
Cardinal, and there were rooms over it 
for the household. 

" Just as daylight broke, 'Tista was 
awoke by a scream so shrill it made his 
flesh creep. He sat bolt upright in bed, 
and, as I live, saw in a corner of the room 
the figure of a girl, grey and shadowy, 
with hair like gold hanging about her 
back, crouched down before an altar, set 
out white, as for a marriage. Before *Tista 
had time to turn, the door of the room flew 
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open of itself, and the dark outline of a 
priest, tall and stately — all in red — filled up 
the doorway, behind him the dim forms of 
other figures, bearing lights. 

" 'Tista, the vetturino, stopped to see no 
more, but then and there leapt out of the 
window, which he had left open, for it was 
summer, and the night was hot. This, 
gentlemen, is as true as that Paradise is for 
the saints. 

" Now, I believe," adds Filippo, with a 
mysterious air, " that Gigia was entrapped 
down here at the Satyr, and murdered in 
the self-same room, where the Cardinal 
pretended to marry her, and that he still 
walks with the four servants bearing 
lights as he did that night; and that 
Gigia's soul cannot rest in peace until 
soine one belonging to the Cardinal gives 
his life for hers. Old Zaidee said so — she 
knew ! " 

As he repeats the ominous phrase, I 
tremble and turn cold. A weird sense of 
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evil comes to me in the very air. I feel the 
unseen hand of fate in the presence of the 

« 

Satyr, so closely connected with Auzano's 
lestiny. I try to shake off the feeling, 
specially before Fred, but I cannot. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NOW we are rattling along a good road 
in the moonlight. 

The Satyr, with its ghostly memories, 
retires into the night. Filippo whistles 
gaily ; the smacking of his whip, and the 
jingling of the harness-bells, sound like 
the voices of cheerful companions. 

Frederick, whose nerves, I like to think 
are weaker than my own, and whose com- 
posure has been more shaken, cannot help 
now and then casting furtive glances 
behind him. All at once I see his eyes fix 
themselves on a dense mass of foliage in 
front. He utters a wild cry, signs to me, 
and points. 

Flickering lights are dancing among the 
dark leaves. 
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" Uncle — uncle ! " lie gasps, catching his 
breath. 

Fred's grip is so tight, I call out. 

"Uncle Lucius. It is coming — look 
out ! " 

Before I can answer, the lights grow 
larger and more distinct, obliterating the 
leaves. A murmur of voices is wafted 
towards us. Filippo stops. He, too, 
listens, and looks anxiously ahead. 

" Bravo ! " he cries at last, after a pause, 
" Bravo ! Cara Madonna ! They are come 
at last. They have taken tlieir time, these 
Excellencies ! " 

" Hola ! " he shouts, at the top of his 
voice. " Hola ! Who s^oes ? " 

" Friends," is the answer from voice's 
coming from the lights, which I now 
perceive to be torches, carried by tall men, 
who, as they pass along, illuminate the 
inmost recesses of the woods, until the ilex 
trunks stand out like the dark pillars of a 
temple. 
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" Friends ! Friends ! " cries Filippo, 
cracking his whip. " Evviva! How 
sweet are these voices in this desolate 
place ! " 

By a rapid movement of his arm, I know 
that Filippo has crossed himself. He would 
have denied it, but I know he did. Fred 
breaks into a nervous laugh. 

In another moment our carriage is 
surrounded by tall figures, armed with 
torches. The sudden blaze dazzles and 
blinds me. I can make out the dark 
figure of a man, muffled in a cloak, 
standing out from the rest, who fall back 
respectfully as he approaches the carriage, 
on the side where I am seated. A hand is 
stretched out. 

'' Welcome, a thousand times welcome, 
my dear Lucius I " says a penetrating voice, 
in which the old music still lingers. 

" I have been very uneasy about you," 
the deep voice goes on to say. " I feared 
you had met with some accident. 
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In a moment, grasping the tliin bony 
hand extended to me, I am out of the 
carriage and standing beside the Marquis 
(for it is he) on the road. Frederick 
follows me. Still holding my hand, 
Gonzaga draws me towards him and kisses 
me on both cheeks. As he does so I glance 
upwards, and see a pale, haggard counten- 
ance, shaded by a broad felt hat, in which 
I vainly seek for the recognition which 
came to me with the sound of his voice. 

" My dear Marquis, how glad I am to 
see you once more ! " I wring his hand as 
I speak. 

" Once more ! You may well say that, 
Lucius, after so many years." 

" Well, I have no excuse ! I feel, how- 
ever, that I am forgiven, for you have 
come to meet me. Allow me to present 
my nephew, Frederick Stanley. I trust 
that your friendship for me may descend 
to him." 

The Marquis responds by a dignified 
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salute ; raises his hat and extends liis hand 
to Frederick. This gives me time to 
observe my old friend. I should certainly 
not have known him. I forget the altera- 
tion in myself, to gaze amazed at him. His 
raven hair, once the object of my intensest 
envy — (I am myself what is called sandy) — 
streaming back from his brow like a natural 
diadem — is now thin and sprinkled with 
grey ; his forehead is bald and prematurely 
wrinkled ; his clear olive complexion— the 
very perfection of a healthful paleness — 
turned sallow, and his whole face, as I re- 
call it, beaming and responsive to my own, 
clouded and worn. His well-defined eye- 
brows alone, have not, like his hair, changed 
colour or diminished ; but full and dark as 
ever, become, in the general alteration of 
the features, an anomaly; producing an 
unpleasant effect, increased b)^ the hollow 
cavities round the deep-set eyes. 

Yet, altogether, this rigid countenance is 
noble. If it bears the marks of suffering — 
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it is suffering borne with dignity. Nobler 
perhaps than the beaming face I re- 
member, flushed with the trivialities of 
youth, and shifting with the play of every 
passing emotion — nobler and more intel- 
lectual ; and that look of gravity becomes 
it well. 

" My brother, Sigismund,'' says the 
Marquis, as a towering form steps forward 
out of the gloom. 

Sigismund is much younger than Anzano, 
and somewhat lighter complexioned, knit 
altogether in a more manly frame. 

I did not at once, in the uncertain light, 
appreciate the full effect of the almost 
faultless beauty of his chiselled features ; 
his dark, lustrous . eyes ; the haughty 
carriage of his superb head and marble- 
like throat ; his well-cut mouth, character- 
istically haughty, but with yielding lines 
about the lips and chin, readily gliding 
into as fascinating a smile as ever lit up 
the face of man. 
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But I did note the natural stateliness 
of manner, into which neither pride nor 
presumption entered, which struck me at 
once as the very perfection of manhood — 
just what my dear friend ought to have 
possessed, had he fulfilled the promise of 
his early youth. 

Upon the appearance of the Marquis 
Sigismund upon the scene, mutual saluta- 
tions were again exchanged and hats 
lifted. 

Once more I had to present Frederick, 
literally drawing him forth from the 
shadows into which he had retreated. 

While the introductions were taking 
place, the torch-bearers, sturdy, sun-tanned, 
shaggy-haired fellows — very scanty as to 
raiment, with large, bead-like eyes — turned 
wide open on us as if strangers from 
another planet, formed themselves into 
an illuminated circle, within the centre 
of which we stand. 

I observe that Filippo has already 
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fraternized with them, and is lighting a 
cigar at one of their torches. 

While we are talking, the smoke forms 
a lurid canopy over our heads ; again the 
earth turns of a bloody hue ; again the 
over-arching trees rustle with a moan, and 
the desolate cry of a night-bird roused 
from its roost comes to me, as the pal- 
pable voice of the language of this strange 
wood. 

Involuntarily I shiver. 

" Come, Lucius," says the Marquis, whose 
eyes have, even in this brief interval, 
wandered off absently among the trees, but 
now settle themselves in an earnest gaze on 
me ; " you are cold ; the damp of the night 
air among these ilex trees is unhealthy. 
We are still some way from the villa, a 
quick walk up the hill will stimulate your 
blood." 

He passes his arm familiarly through 
mine, and we pass out of the blood-red 
circle of the torch-light, into the pale track 
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of the moonbeams scantily streaking the 
road, beside which the ilex trees rise up 
like mis-shapen giants. 

"I hope you do not feel ill," Gonzago 
added, breaking an awkward silence. 

(God knows it was not want of matter 
which kept me silent. A whirl of thoughts, 
past and present, bewildered my brain.) 

"No, not ill, but greatly excited and 
fatigued. It is a fearful road. We have 
been for some hours in the dark woods." 

" Hours ! " and he caught up my words 
impatiently, almost as if displeased. " How 
so ? You ought to have passed through in 
less than one hour at furthest. What ha& 
delayed you ? " 

His sudden curiosity alarmed me. I 
seemed to be in possession of a guilty 
secret. Down at the Satyr I had decided 
to question him as to the truth of Filippo's. 
story. Now, I could say nothing. 

"The horses were tired," I answered, 
hesitating. " We had to wait to rest 
VOL. I. 7 
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them. Not knowing the way, I could not 
venture on alone." 

This explanation seemed to satisfy him. 

" I am really relieved that nothing has 
occurred," he observes, returning to the 
subject persistently. 

"What did you expect to happen?" I 
ask, my voice involuntarily sinking almost 
to a whisper. Why I say this I know not. 
I suppose I cannot dispel some outward 
evidence of the sinister impression made 
upon me by the mysterious statue. Before 
the words are out of my mouth I am aware 
1 have made a mistake. My friend's face 
darkened, and, from his deep-set eyes he 
cast a strangely suspicious glance. 

" Happen ! " with a forced laugh. 
" Happen ! Why should anything special 
happen ? I alluded to the ordinary 
accidents of a mountain road, rocky 
ground and a dark night. You must 
have started too late from Siena. It was 
my earnest desire " (he emphasised these 
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words with what appeared a needless 
vehemence) " that you should have arrived 
here by daylight/* 

"Daylight or moonlight — what matter? 
I was coming to you, Anzano ! That waii 
enough for me." 

My words turn the current of the con- 
versation, which had been painfully drift- 
ing into an unmerited reproach. Now he 
linked his arm closer in mine, and turned 
towards me. 

"Thank God you are not changed, 
Lucius," he murmured, with a deep sigh. 

That sigh, and a certain melancholy 
intonation, implies that all else has 
changed. He fell into a muse, then, 
rousing himself: 

" Be frank with me, Lucius. You met 
with- no adventure in the wood ? Nothing 
unusual ? You are so very late, remember 
— so much after the time." 

His questions are asked hurriedly ; again 
he fixes his deep^set eyes on me, as if to 

7* 
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read my very soul. Is it an intense anxiety 
to know whether anything unusual has 
occurred, or has he forgotten what he has 
already said? In either case, what shall 
I answer ? I cannot begin my visit with 
the confession, that a ghastly relation 
connected with his uncle, the Cardinal, 
has befen disclosed to me. The onlv course 
open to me is to ignore Filippo's story 
altogether. Am I wrong in this ? I have 
no time to consider. 

" An adventure, my dear Anzano ! What 
makes you think so ? " (At this I feel his 
arm wince.) "Nothing of the kind. Only 
a garrulous driver and bad horses." 

I try to laugh. How can I or anyone 
else laugh, among these awful trees, 
crowding round like dusky listeners ? My 
very voice seems to be transformed into a 
strange sound. 

We are now walking fast, the rapidity of 
my friend's pace exceeding my own. In an 
agitated voice he exclaims : 
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" Garrulous driver ! Wretch ! I should 
like to shoot those chattering apes from 
Siena. What did the driver say ? I beg 
of you to tell me. Kepeat every word, 
Lucius, I implore you." 

He speaks imperiously, as if impelled by 
an irresistible impulse. An instant after- 
wards, he adds quickly : 

" I beg your pardon. Don't mind me. I 
would not for the world trouble you about 
the fellow." 

This sudden change — a protest against 
his own question — this apprehension lest I 
shall satisfy his own desire ; his evident 
preoccupation — for his eyes are continually 
roving round in an abstracted stare — 
appear to me most extraordinary. 

All that I had heard at the hotel at Siena 
of his eccentricity was far, very far, from 
reaching the truth. Ever since we met I 
have been passing from wonder to amaze- 
ment, from amazement to sorrow. My poor 
friend ! What ails him ? 
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Conscious, I suppose, in some degree, of 
the painful impression he is creating in me, 
he adds, as if apologetically, at the same 
time moderating the extreme rapidity of his 
pace: 

" You cannot think, Lucius, what devils 
the Sienese are. How their curiosity 
torments me ! A city of liars ! That is 
why I never go there. Liars ! All liars to 
the core. They pass their lives in slander- 
ing me. No wonder ! They would slander 
the mother who bore them. Never let 
them address you, Lucius. But you are a 
stranger. I daresay you listened to the 
fellow ? Perhaps you questioned him. If 
so, tell me frankly." 

I feel an inward pang. Perhaps his 
overwrought sensibility noted it. 

"Is it so ? Was it about the woods — 
the statues ? Probably the Satyr ? " (Here 
his voice quivers.) "You passed the Satyr. 
People don't like it at night. Was it about 
the Satyr ? " 
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A deep glow comes into his eyes. I feel 
forced to dissemble. 

"Not I," I reply, being determined to 
give him no present clue until I am enabled 
to judgCj what foundation exists for the 
story. Later it will, I hope, be possible to 
relate to him all, and to learn from himself 
how much of actual truth there is in the 
statement. 

Hitherto the Marquis had been so 
entirely absorbed by his desire to know 
what revelations had taken place in the 
wood, that he had no time to make any 
allusion to the past. Certainly this was 
not the kind of welcome I had expected. 
I feel hurt and chagrined. A somewhat 
sulky silence on my part followed. 

" Pardon me, my dear Lucius, if I appear 
preoccupied" — he had evidently guessed 
my feelings, which, after all, were only 
natural — "pardon me and bear with me. 
You do not know me now. Am I not 
greatly changed?" 
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'* Why, yes, you are changed," I answer ; 
" but not more, I daresay, than I appear to 
you, since the days we sat by the river at 
Stitchome's." 

" But we parted at Stonyhurst," he puts 
in, sharply. •* Do not confuse me ; I am 
changed in mind as well as in body. We 
have not been ten minutes together, 
Lucius, yet I can assure myself that it is 
only your outward man that is altered ; 
your mind is still fresh. You are as 
warm-hearted and affectionate as ever. 
While I " — he pauses and sighs profoundly 
— *' I am a mere wreck. Dead to all 
feeling — tortured — distressed — harassed, 
with faith in nothing, least of all in 
myseK." 

" Have you lost your faith in me, 
Anzano ? " 

" No, no — not in you ! that faith still 
remains as vividly as if we had only parted 
yesterday. How many years is it ? " he 
asks abruptly. 
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" Five-and-twenty last June," I answer. 
" I have always kept, carefully noted in my 
tablets, the day of our first meeting at 
Stitchome's, and our parting at Stony- 
hurst. What tears we shed ! We were to 
write to each other every week ! " 

" It is true ! " he exclaims, " yet we never 
exchanged a line. How ill these boyish 
promises are kept. My tears were not soon 
dried, however. I was desolate without 
you. I never made another friend. I 
swear that through all the vicissitudes of 
my life — and I have been so fearfully tried 
— that my attachment to you has never 
varied. To me you were always my 
hero — my Achilles ! — Achilles, who loved 
and protected his poor Patroclus. When 
that red-haired bully at school (I quite 
forget his name — then it was written in 
lire on my brain — I wanted to stab him !) 
struck me down and kicked me in the play- 
ground ; how you hit him, though he was 
as big again as you ! Both his eyes were 
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blackened and his face a jelly. You were 
merciless — you fought like a Trojan ! How- 
it all comes back to me ! I have forgotten 
nothing." 

"Not forgotten your Greek, either," I 
observe. " I judge so by your classic 
allusion. Do you still believe in the 
decrees of an avenging fate ? How about 
Nemesis and the black-haired Erinnys ? Do 
you fancy yourself still under a curse ? An 
(Edipus or an Orestes ? " 

At these unhappy words the Marquis 
started back, as if the earth had opened 
before him, and a sigh so profound — it was 
more like a groan — broke from him. 

" Hush, hush, Lucius ! I implore 
you ! " in whispered tones — " The awful 
decrees of fate are no subject for idle 
jesting." 

" I did not jest," I hasten to reply, 
greatly annoyed at having pained him. " I 
only recalled what you must well re- 
member." 
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" I dare not play with life now, " is 
his answer. *' Mine has been too tragic. 

Here is cause.for fresh wonder : "Tragic ! 
What does he mean ? Always some new 
mystery. 

" Let us talk of yourself/' he continued, 
as if desiring to plunge into a fresh subject. 
" From time to time, I heard of you, Lucius, 
travelling in Italy. But, as you never pro- 
posed a meeting, I concluded you had 
ceased to care for your old friend — after the 
lapse of so many years. What could be 
more natural ? I had so little pleasant to 
offer. However, when, a week ago, your 
letter arrived, proposing to visit me, I felt 
happy ! Yes, / — Anzano Gonzago — felt 
happy ! " 

A bitter laugh followed these words, as if 
in mockery of himself. 

" I thanked God that at least one faith- 
ful friend remained to me." His face 
brightens as he says this. 

" You cannot feel greater happiness than 
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I do, dear Anzano," I reply, wringing his 
hand. 

" Speak that name again, Lucius ! " he 
exclaims passionately — " Anzano ! No one 
has called me Anzano for years. When 
last I heard that name, it was uttered by a 
voice I loved — a voice that breathed peace 
into my troubled soul. Now.it is mute in 
death. Had she lived, Lucius, all might 
have been well." 

Again he sighs. The light wind ruffling 
the ilex-leaves, catches up the sound and 
repeats it — bearing it far into the woods — 
with strange distinctness. 

We both stop involuntarily. My friend 
slowly turns his head and gazes into the 
trees, as if dreading — yet expecting 
something upon which his eyes may 
rest. 

Infected with the same nervous dread, I 
also turn. I see only Sigismund and 
Frederick walking side by side, their figures 
in shadow, backed by the blazing torches. 
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As they move, lurid circles follow them — 
turning the speckled mosses on the ilex- 
trees into the semblance of gigantic mon- 
sters coiling round the trunks. 

A word now and then dropped from 
Frederick in answer to Sigismund, whose 
voice, deep and penetrating like his 
brother's, comes to me more distinctly. 

" You regret, then, having come to Italy 
for your vacation, Mr. Stanley ? " 

" Yes," Frederick answers, in execrable 
Itahan (he understands the language, but 
speaks it badly). "I feel such an un- 
utterable muff at being able to say nothing. 
Wear out my hat, you know, bowing to 
feUows." 

Sigismund laughs. 

" Oh, don't laugh, or you will extinguish 
me. I am going to Oxford next term, and 
shall study modern languages. My uncle 
— a good old fellow, but crotchety — will 
send me to Oxford. I chose the army." 

I am somewhat taken aback by the 
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terms in which my nephew alludes to me. 
However, if he only has the sense to keep 
silence about Filippo and the " donnina," 
what matter ? 

The first moment I am alone with him I 
will warn him to be absolutely silent. 



CHAPTER V. 

"VTOW the Marquis is speaking. 
X 1 " It is a poor welcome, Lucius, to 

entertain you with the sorrows of my life ; 
but I have nothing else to tell. I grow 
more and more of a recluse. Now I never 
leave Sant' Agata. And you ? — you live 
in your own home ? You have never 
married ? " 

"Not I. I nev6r could make up my 
mind whom to choose. Women are all so 
charming. I admire the. sex immensely, 
but en masse. It seems to me invidious to 
particularise." 

" Oh, Lucius ! Still taking Hfe as merrily 
as of old. Would that I could do so. 
Perhaps if you had protected me by * le 
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Box^' as you did at school, I might have 
done better. I was born to a heritage of 
sorrow. A time came when this was 
revealed to me." 

"You have had, then, another grief, 
besides the death of the lady you loved ? " 

My question, though growing naturally 
out of his own remarks, appeared to 
embarrass him. 

" Crises occur in all lives," he replies, 
with a sudden reserve. " My life must not 
be judged by that of others. I am here to 
fulfil a purpose. A certain time is needed 
to comprehend this. Exceptional responsi- 
bilities have been thrown upon me." 

"Well, Anzano, at any rate, with the 
responsibilities, you have succeeded to the 
inheritance. I hear you are one of the 
wealthiest men in Northern Italy. How 
little you seem to appreciate your 
blessings." 

" Oh, you speak of the blessings of mere 
riches. But if these rob you of your peace 
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of mind, is it not much better to be poor ? 
Take from me all I have and give me peace, 
Lucius — give me peace/' he adds dreamily, 
fixing his eyes vaguely into the night. 

With an obvious effort he recalled him- 
self, and continues : 

" The loss of the woman I loved was a 
great sorrow. She died within a week of 
the day fixed for our marriage. " 

Almost involuntarily I utter a sympa- 
thetic sigh. 

" Yes," he continued, " a terrible mys- 
tery was connected with her death. " 

" Tell me what you can. I am profoundly 
interested." 

" Yes ; what I can." 

It is just that. I was convinced that 
he was trying to avoid what Filippo 
had revealed as the real mystery of his 
life. 

"The name of my affianced bride was 
Gemma, the youngest daughter of an 
ancient Sienese family. I will not describe 
VOL. I. 8 
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her ; it would be too painful. Ask me to 
show you her miniature some day. Events 
I can relate, personal details seem to me 
irrelevant. 

" At that time Gemma was living at her 
father's estate of Rosea, midway between 
Sant* Agata and Siena. A week before I 
was to call her mine, a girl, a stranger 
begged to be permitted to speak to her 
alone. The pretext was charity, some tale 
of misfortune to be confided to her ear. 
Gemma was an angel to the distressed. 

" No one specially noted the stranger's 
appearance. The servant who admitted 
her, only remembered afterwards, that she 
was slight in stature ; and that, under the 
folds of a thick black veil, a quantity of 
fair hair fell about her neck." 

" So long an interval elapsed after she 
was admitted, the servant knocked at the 
door. No answer was given. She opened 
it. Gemma was leaning back in her chair 
dead. Purple marks like the impress of 
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small fingers were on her throat. With 
her own hands the stranger had strangled 
her." 

" How horrible I Was there no invest! 
gation ? " 

"' Investigation ? " He catches up my 
words bitterly, and gives a laugh — so bitter 
it shocks me. "What investigation was 
possible when there was no evidence?' 
Lucius," and his voice sinks into a whisper,, 
" there is one who answers to the descrip' 
tion of the murderess — I know her but too- 
well — a prescience — a horrible prescience 
points to her, and her only. Yes, yes,'' 
he continues, as though speaking to himself, 
"I brought this fate on my poor Gemma. 
The evil destiny which haunts me clung to 
her. All that I have ever attempted ends 
with a catastrophe ! '* 

" Nonsense ! How could you, my dear 
friend, be answerable for a death so 
mysterious — aneurism of the heart, a fit — 
any sudden malady might have caused it. 

8* 
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Without an inquest, which, I presume, was 
not permitted, no one could venture on an 
opinion." 

Again there is that low laugh, as if in 
mockery of himself; again his deep-set 
eyes wander off with a stricken gaze into 
the darkness, then turn themselves with a 
pathetic intensity on me. (What I say 
seems rather to irritate than to console 
him.) 

" A great sorrow weaned me from the 
world. Then a fatal knowledge — my uncle 
the Cardinal'' — at this name a nervous 
quiver runs through my frame. He 
relapses into silence. Whatever revelation 
he is about to make concerning the 
Cardinal, dies upon his lips. 

If I did not feel a guilty consciousness 
of having unfairly come to the knowledge 
of the crime the Cardinal committed, I 
should certainlv, even at the risk of offend- 
ing him, have insisted on an explanation. 
But that consciousness, and the almost 
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stern repulse with which all my inquirieij 
are met, effectually silences me. 

After this we fall into an awkward 
pause, broken only by the sound of our own 
footsteps, and the hum of voices in the rear. 
The wheels of Filipoo's carriage also creak 
faintly. My friend's mysterious' allusions 
agitate and alarm me. A glassy stare that 
habitually comes into his eyes entirely 
changes the character of his iace, and gives 
it a sinister expression. Hardly a phrase 
falls from his lips that has not some 
hidden meaning. His manner is so strange 
it is impossible to feel at ease in his 
company. 

The stifling closeness of the wood, the 
oppressive gloom of the trees, the total 
absence of that interchange of thought that 
I had so ardently anticipated, added to 
bodily fatigue, at last quite overcame me. 

" Is this road never going to end ? " I 
ask impatiently. " You spoke of a hill 
— where is it ? We have all this time been 
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walking on the same terraced road which 
began at the statue of the Satyr." 

" The Satyr ! " he cries. " Then it was 
pointed out to you ? What do you know 
about the Satyr ? " 

All my friend's former suspicions are 
again aroused. I feel in no mood to in- 
dulge them. 

" Do you think, Marquis, we did not use 
our eyes ? If you don't want people to 
hotice the Satyr, you should knock it 
down." 

My rough reply rouses him. 

" Bear up a little," he says. " We are 
not far from the villa. You will soon see 
the avenue of statues." He speaks with 
the utmost courtesy. "I fear you are 
much fatigued, Lucius. I ought not to 
have allowed you to walk. Your dinner 
will certainly be cold. But you are 
changed indeed if you mind such 
trifles." 

" Not I. My nephew is much more 
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interested in it than I. The rising gener* 
ation is very epicurean." 

"Your nephew, Mr. Stanley? I hope 
he and my brother, Sigismund, will be 
friends." 

(I do not like to say how little chance I 
see of this happy result.) Frederick's 
boyish pride and shyness are so great, they 
would only yield to a friendly siege, 
partaking so much of the nature of an 
assault, that I can hardly imagine the 
stately Sigismund taking the trouble to 
attempt it. 

" You really must over look the unfitness 
of the place, Lucius. I have lived here so 
long alone, that I have got accustomed to 
it. Now it strikes me all at once I ought 
to have received you in Siena." 

" Your palace there is splendid. I 
admired it from the Piazza." 

" An old barrack," he answers, " with 
some pictures and artistic collections. But 
I do not care for these things now. God 
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and nature alone occupy my mind. Of 
man I have had too much ! Here the past 
obliterates the present. Under the shadow 
of immemorial woods the world recedes. 
Forms — ^visions " 

Again he casts a hasty glance around. 

** No, no, Anzano," I answer, " not 
visions. These are fancies bred of solitude. 
What does your handsome brother say to 
your vapours ? " 

He shakes his head and frowns ; my 
light tone evidently displeases him. 

" Sigismund dislikes Sant' Agata. Like 
you, he says it encourages my natural 
melancholy. Heaven be praised, Sigis- 
mund speaks in ignorance. Melancholy! 
Why not ? What have I to make me 
joyful ? The advance of life is full of sad- 
ness — a chronicle of death, perhaps of 
crime," he adds, lowering his voice. 
"Whole families — circles of friends — die 
out ; shadows fill their places. The world 
becomes haunted by memories. A little 
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space, and the busy brain that reasons 
will be food for worms also. And then ? 
And then? The sacrifice will be ac- 
complished ! " 






ClJAraEU VI. 

AT last our feet touch the rising ground. 
We draw breath audibly up a steep 
ascent. Already a freer air fans my brow. 
I can see the stars overhead, shining in the 
purple vault of heaven ; the moon rising 
behind walls overtopped by gigantic clipped 
hedges. In the broad road on which we 
are walking I can discern an avenue of 
statues niched within their green recesses — 
statues so high that, in the half light, 
they grow quite dim about the head and 
shoulders. 

Before us is the Villa. In front, lofty 
iron gates, attached to a delicately-sculp- 
tured balustrade, breast high, enclose a 
forecourt, or garden. Within, more white 
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statues, also vases and fountains, placed 
symmetrically, the water shooting up in 
thin columns, to fall back in sprays of 
silvery refulgence under the nioon. 

I can see the outline of palm and orange 
trees, spiky aloes and luxuriant pampas 
grass, the feathery fronds delicate and 
glittering. 

From this garden, lying so softly poetic 
in the moonlight, a broad flight of steps 
leads to a colonnade or portico, extending 
along the entire front of the house, and on 
either side, but detached from it, spacious 
wings, which, with the iron gates and 
carved balustrade, constitute the four sides 
of a forecourt. 

" There is my house, Lucius," says the 
Marquis, halting just within the gates ; " my 
house, which is npw your own." 

Could a welcome be more touching ? I 
press his hand ; I cannot speak ; something 
rises in my throat which stops me ; tears 
moisten my eyes. Before his house stands 
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my friend, with his grave, care-worn face, 
master, not only here, but of many other 
houses, and of boundless acres, as helpless, 
as it seems to me, and dependent, as a 
child. 

Without being able to define what moves 
me, his wan look and weary attitude raise 
my infinite compassion. I experience the 
same feeling as at Stitchome's, when the big 
Irish bully tried to kick him, and I mstantly 
pommelled the wretch to the bone, then 
walked triumphantly round the play- 
ground, my arm on " Saunders' " shoulder. 
Boyhood has gone, youth has followed, now 
middle-age has settled on us both, our 
hair is whitening for the harvest of eternity ; 
but his love for me, and my love for him, 
is still as vivid as in those early days, when 
we both revelled in the vague delusions of 
untried life. 

Alas ! for the awakening ! 

Now and then real bursts of natural 
feeling make amends to me for much that 
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is painful and depressing about him — bursts 
bringing refreshing glimpses of the youth I 
loved so well. To the other man, known 
as the Marquis Gonzago — impenetrable, 
suspicious, dominated by some weird 
agencies, that contract all natural expansion 
into what seems a tyranny of secret dread 
— I feel a stranger. 

Had I been aware how much he was 
changed, should I have come? I think 
not. But, being here, I shall endeavour to 
forget his strangeness, and the strangeness 
of his environments. 

Does he want help — and it seems to me 
that of all men he needs it most grievously 
— I will give it. Let me only discover 
the direction in which I can aid him, 
and all I can do would be too little. 
I swear it ! After this mental oath I feel 
calmer. 

To whom else could he turn ? To 
Sigismund ? Sigismund is much younger. 
Of another type, with other sympathies and 
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other views, Sigismund, even as I have 
briefly seen him, lives in another world. No 
special sj^mpathy seems to unite the 
brothers ; and from some chance words my 
friend let drop, it appears to me he desires 
altogether to exclude him from the fatal 
spell under which he considers himself to 
have fallen. 

Does lie divine my thoughts ? The 
flush upon his pale face, the warm pressure 
of his thin hand and the glances of deep 
affection he casts upon me, as we stand, 
linked arm-in-arm, reveal to me that lie 
does. 

The sound of approaching footsteps, and 
the murmur of voices, rudely break the 
spell. Not only does our mood change, 
but all the aspect of nature changes with it. 
The pallid moonbeams vanish before the 
lurid glare of the torches, flashing fiercely 
on path and statue — mounting upward 
even to the roof, and dashing the fountains 
as with sparks of flame. 
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Ferederick now comes up with Sigismuiid. 
Both are smoking. 

" That house don't fetch me at all, Uncle 
Lucius. I'll take my oath it's haunted like 
that beastly wood, "whispers Frederick into 
my ear. 

" Foolish boy," I reply under my breath. 
" Think what you like, but, for Heaven's 
sake hold your tongue." 

Frederick shrinks back astounded at my 
unusual sternness ; he only knows me as a 
good-natured, convenient old uncle. But 
I can be hasty when I am provoked. Take 
exceeding care, Master Fred. I can tell 
you you are on ticklish ground. 

" Luigi." The Marquis is addressing one 
of the torch bearers. " Go and light up 
the great hall, and order supper to be 
served immediately." 

As Luigi and the other torch-bearers fall 
apart to obey this order, our dusty carriage 
and the tired little horses, with heads and 
tails depressed, Filippo enthroned on the 
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box — are disclosed to view. In an instant 
Filippo has leapt to the ground, dashed 
away his pipe and posed himself, hat in 
hand, in an appropriate attitude. 

" Most illustrious Marquis " he 

begins. 

" Take that fellow away to the steward's 
house," cries my friend angrily, turning 
quickly on his heel : 

" On no account allow him to enter the 
house." 

Poor Filippo ! The last I see of him is 
an appealing glance of mingled rage and 
mortification, addressed to me, as he rams 
down his hat defiantly on his head. 

" What an exquisite night ! " the Mar- 
quis remarks, as if awakened to a sudden 
consciousness of the necessity of speech. 
"The air is full of perfume. You haye 
nothing like this in England, Lucius. Your 
sickly moon is always in a haze, and your 
everlasting fogs envelope everything." 

We are standing on the central gravel 
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path conducting to tlie portico, under a 
shadowy roof of tropical foliage, the moon 
over us, the centre of an expanse of silvery 
radiance, and a few stars, dimmed by her 
lustre, gathering on the dark fringe of the 
mountain horizon. 

Luigi and the others are rushing hither 
and thither within the house. Their 
blazing torches displaying in fiery patterns, 
every delicate curve and minute detail of 
the external colonnade ; and from the 
colonnade itself the reflex of the flames 
dashes upwards, wakening every window- 
pane into a vivid splendour. 

Little by little, the illumination grows 
fainter and fainter, dying away at last 
altogether, as the last man disappears. 
Then the silver moon resumes her sway, 
bathing every object in the whiteness of her 
rays. 

" A pretty efiect ! " Sigismund remarks, 
as he stands watching these alterations of 
light, the moonbeams framing his majestic 
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figure as in a mystic background — the 
living image, as I think, of the fairy 
prince. 

" These improvised scenes are always the 
most happy. K one had tried to produce 
that effect of chanffinor liorlits, it would cer- 
tainly have been a failure." 

As he spoke, I see that Sigismund's eyes 
are earnestly fixed on a particular window 
in the upper story, just over one of the 
balls of a huge stone coronet, forming the 
central decoration of the lichly sculptured 
fa9ade. 

The Marquis, who had turned to listen to 
his brother's remark, also detects the direc- 
tion of his eyes, and his eyebrows contract 
into a spasm of sudden pain. Then, with a 
movement, passionate in its abruptness, he 
turns away, and draws me under the 
shadow of the tufted shrubs. I think he is 
about to communicate to me the cause of 
his sudden displeasure ; but minutes pass 
by, and he continues in the same attitude. 
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frowning and gazing vacantly into my face.' 
At last the frown dies away, and the same 
helpless, pleading expression comes into his 
eyes, that before, in the wood, touched me 
so deeply. 

" Your house is really magnificent, 
Anzano," I say at last, not wishing to 
appear to notice this silent episode between 
the brothers, and the distress it has evi- 
dently caused him. " I do not know what 
bliemishes daylight may reveal ; but, in the 
moonlight, it has the air of an enchanted 
palace. So immense too ! You must need 
a whole retinue of servants." 

" Ah ! " he replies, speaking more 
naturally. " Servants ! — that would not be 
much. But you forget that in this solitary 
place, so far from other habitations, we 
have also to lodge and feed a whole tribe 
of outside dependants, shepherds, game- 
keepers, poultry-men, gardeners, peasants, 
grooms and helpers ; also the land-steward 
and his family, who have their own rooms 

9* 
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in the new factory, to the right, forming one 
side of the square. Servants there are too, 
inside, at least a score, and many aged 
pensioners, a burden entailed by possession. 
Sant' Agata is a little territory of itself. 
Nor is the next world forgotten," he adds, 
trying to call up a feeble smile. " That is 
our chapel," pointing to the left, as we stand 
with our backs turned to the house, towards 
a Grecian-fronted facade, with a sculptured 
doorway, standing close to the main 
building. 

" — Only opened on great occasions or 
when Don Antonio comes up from San 
Martino to say mass for us on festas. Soon, 
however, I hope the doors will unclose for 
a propitious ceremony, such as rarely takes 
place in our family." 

" What, a marriage ? " I ask eagerly. 
My friend silently indicates Sigismund, just 
visible through the orange leaves, standing 
exactly on the same spot ; his back 
towards us, his head raised to a light. 
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shining through the outer shutters of the 
same window in the upper story. 

Sigismund is either too much engrossed 
to hear my question, or affects to be. At 
this moment the light disappears ; and with 
an uneasy start, as of a man recalled 
suddenly to himself, he crosses the garden^ 
and disappears into the house. 

As the Marquis watches his movements^ 
he shakes his head mournfully. It is clear 
that something is amiss between the 
brothers. Sigismund is perfectly courteous 
in his manner to his elder; while the 
Marquis, on his side, pointedly refers to 
him on every possible occasion, yet I ob- 
serve that his absence evidently relieves 
him, and that he then speaks with greater 
freedom. 

" What is that ugly low building with an 
overhanging roof," I ask, ** between the 
chapel and the marble balustrade ? It 
seems out of place there. You should pull 
it down." 
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Y^Xe as my friend habitually is, the moon-^ 
light shows him to me, at this instant, 
almost deathlike. ^ 

He draws a long breath — then presses 
one of his hands over his eyes, as if to 
^hut out some distressful image. 

"That house is the old factory," he 
replies, trying to render his voice steady, 
and succeeding but ill. " It is shut up 
now ; we have no further use for it." 

Breathlessly I fix my eyes upon it, 
FiUppo's words about the apparition seen 
by 'Tista rushing into my mind. I long to 
ask the Marquis why it is shut up, and 
what really took place there — if the story 
of the murder is an invention, or only some 
accident giving a semblance of truth to a 
hideous fiction? After what passed in the 
ilex wood, I dare not — ^I can only gaze in 
silence at the heavy shadow of the over- 
lapping roof, deepened into an ominous 
blackness ; a single pane of glass in one 
of the windows turned by the moonlight 
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into the semblance of a narrow eye, 
malignantly watchful. 

Was she crouching there now, in the 
corner, that fair-haired girl — the basilisk 
gaze of the Red Cardinal upon her ? Here 
I feel a clammy chill creep over me. The 
Mai-quis, with those uneasy eyes of his, 
.observes it. 

, " Has this old house any special interest 
for you, Lucius, that you survey it so 
intently?" (His voice has the same 
suspicious tone, as when he questioned me 
about the Satyr.) 

Before I can decide what to answer, I 
hear Frederick's footstep on the gravel. 

" Heaven keep him silent ! " is my mental 
ejaculation. My prayer is heard. Frede- 
rick appears, bursting with mystery, but 
only communicating to me in a whisper 
that, if supper is not raady soon, he shall 
eat the Marquis. 

Getting no answer, the Marquis repeats 
his question. 
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" Surely Anzano," I say ; " 3'ou forget 
that I am here for the first time." 

" Excuse my impatience, Lucius . I live 
so much alone, I fear that my abruptness 
degenerates into rudeness." 

Then, taking in the whole scene with a 
sorrowful glance, as if weary of himself and 
of all around, he passes his arm within 
mine and we pass under the portico, 
Frederick following us with a loud and 
hungry yawn. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

AS we cross the threshold the Marquis 
again embraces me. 

" Dear Lucius ! " he exclaims with a 
fervour the occasion hardly warrants; 
" would that you had come before ! Who 
knows whether the fates might not have 
been more propitious ! " 

In the hall he addresses himself to 
Frederick, but, so absorbed is that young 
gentleman in staring about him, that I 
actually have to administer a sharp rap 
upon his shoulder to make him attend. 

" You, too, Mr. Stanley, are welcome to 
my house. Now, it is for your uncle's sake 
— soon I doubt not it will be for j'our 
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own." With a winning smile he extends his 
hand. 

"Thanks; you are very kind," replies 
Fred, his eyes round with wonder at the 
vaulted walls, illuminated by clusters of 
wax lights fixed in golden sconces. " But 
it is all so awfully grand, it quite bewilders 
me. 

" Certainly, Anzano," I say, endeavour- 
ing to qualify Frederick's gaucherie^ " you 
are lodged like an emperor." 

"Oh, believe me, if you had travelled 
taore out of the beaten track in Italy, 
you would think little of this mountain 
retreat." 

" Mountain retreat ! What, the bijou 
residence of a rich Cardinal ? Wc know the 
depth of ecclesiastical pockets too well to 
believe that. Even bv niorht, and with the 
cursory view I have had of it, I can see 
what enormous sums must have been 
lavished here." 

As if anxious to drop a distasteful 
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subject, the Marquis made no reply, while 
I, knowing what I do about the Cardinal, 
repent that I have again alluded to him. 
My friend not only shrinks from all 
mention of his uncle's. name, but invariably 
tries to suppress all allusion to his wealth 
or any praise called forth by its posses- 
sion. 

But for this peculiarity, under his own 
roof he becomes quite another man, and 
performs the part of host with an alacrity 
and graciousness I could not have given 
him credit for. Now he is stepping from 
side to side, anxious to explain everything 
to me. 

The hall is supported by pilasters of 
giallo-antico and deep red porphyry, the 
intervening spaces lined with panels of 
Siena marble, white, relieved by a bold 
design in black and yellow. Opposite the 
lofty entrance appear the Gonzago arms, 
coronet and supporters, emblazoned on 
gold, and at the extreme end, backed 
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by a canopy of purple velvet, a car- 
dinal's red liat, with pendant cords and 
tassels. 

Semi-colossal busts on carved pedestals 
line the shining walls. 

" The twelve Caesars," says the Marquis. 
** Antiques, brought from Eorae. We live 
here, inside and out, in a world of 
sculpture. The statue of Victory to the 
right, and that of Plenty opposite," he is 
pointing to the portico, " are from the 
gardens of Antinous. The fresco on the 
ceiling is by Eaphael Mengs, the apotheosis 
of an ancestral Pope into Olympus — rather 
a pagan treatment for the Vicar of 
Christ." 

" Oh, but," I answer, " they have never 
shorn the Papacy of the honours of the 
Pontifex Maximus. The power of the keys 
locks up almost as much pagan fiction as 
Christian forgery." 

" Ah, Lucius, still unorthodox. We 
must send for our chaplain, Don Antonio, 
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to exorcise you into filial obedience. These 
different rooms," as he speaks, he indicates 
four marble portals at the four corners of 
the hall, "lead to the library, my own 
study, and the domestic apartments, includ- 
ing the cellar — an important item in a 
house where so much wine is made. The 
principal saloons are on the first floor. 
This is the dining-room, which concerns us 
most at present." 

" I care not how soon that concern is 
made apparent," say I. " I confess to a 
very hearty appetite." 

We turn to the left through the first of 
the pillared doorways into a well-lighted 
room, glowing with rich tapestry. A well- 
furnished table, set with fruit and flowers, 
and resplendent with ancestral plate, 
occupies the centre. 

"This is but a small room," observes 
the Marquis, following my eye as it sweeps 
round, " compared with the size of the 
house ; but Italians are not diners-out like 
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the English. We rarely or ever entertain 
at dinner, except in great cities, or on 
official occasions. The dining room is, 
therefore, constructed with regard to the 
family circle. It is usually the smallest of 
the living-rooms." 

I had missed Fred while we were in- 
specting the hall. Now, to my horror, I 
behold him, seated at the table in company 
with Sigismund. The sight of food has 
apparently thawed his shyness and enlarged 
his vocabulary. He is talking volubly. 
His boyish gestures, unformed features, and 
absurd effort at a moustache contrasting 
painfully with the statuesque outline of 
head and neck, the lightly-curling black 
locks, and full, silky beard of the stately 
Sigismund. 

Truly my poor Fred is but a schoolboy, 
but one feels that the other's clear black eyes, 
with much of the veiled fire of his brother's 
glance — ^without the restless, far-off look — 
could never have been different. 
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Sigismund, leaning back carelessly in his 
chair, is scrutinising his companion with an 
amused stare. Though seated at the table, 
he has not touched anything. He is in- 
capable of eating in the absence of the 
master, a refinement quite lost on Master 
Frederick. 

Gliding noiselessly about on the soft 
carpet, an elderly major-domo in black 
receives the dishes from an opening in the 
wall. 

As we enter, he bows his head with 
an air distressfully apologetic to the 
Marquis, as for having presumed to serve 
the table in his absence. By an expressive, 
not-to-be-described pantomime, the major- 
domo signifies that he has been forced to 
do so against his will ; then, drawing a 
particularly imposing arm-chair from the 
wall, he places it at the head of the table. 
Frederick and Sigismund both rise — Fred 
with his mouth full and very red in the 
face. 
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"Do not move, I beg," says the Marquis, 
taking in the whole scene, and smiling. 
For Sigismund's empty plate, and the 
deprecatory action of his hands, indicate 
that it is the visitor's fault, not his own, 
that implicates him in an action so wanting 
in respect to his elder. 

" Why such ceremony, Sigismund ? " 
says the Marquis. " Why apologise ? I 
am delighted my young friend, Mr. Stanley, 
has already begun. We have loitered un- 
duly in the hall." 

I give Frederick a glance that he per- 
fectly understands, and colours to the roots 
ft) ' 

of his hair. Such a want of savoir fairs is 
intolerable ! 

" What will Frederick attempt next ? " I 
ask myself with dismay, and, not for the 
first time, I silently anathematize my folly 
in havinof brou^^ht him. 

Once seated, the excellence of the cuisine 
causes me to forget his misdemeanors. The 
numerous dishes have just that relish of the 
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forest and the field, so attractive to an 
appetite jaded with the routine of table 
d'hSte dinners. 

First came wild boar, stewed in a 
delicious condiment called " sour-sweet " 
sauce, composed of almonds, pistaccio 
nuts and plums, as impossible for any 
but Italian fingers to concoct, as for 
Christians to manufacture sherbet. Then 
quails, with a mountain twang of aromatic • 
herbs, vainly to be looked for in the well- 
fed birds that fatten in our woods, thick 
with soft roots and tender sprouting under- 
wood ; the course of game followed by a 
cunning combination of maccaroni flavoured 
with spiced livers, cock's-combs and unborn 
eggs, called " risotto," interchanged with 
interludes of golden " fritto," cooked in the 
first pure cru of olive oil, and " gnocchi," 
exquisite cakes of newly-ground Indian 
corn, with a pure clean taste quite in- 
describable, save " in action " between the 
teeth, something related in its purest 
VOL. I. ID 
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element to almonds, with a delicate souvenir 
of cocoa-nut superadded. 

There is the inevitable roast and salad; 
only the roast is a lordly peacock, its bril- 
liant tail extending across the entire table, 
ita head erect, with j^listening glass eyes 
bent upon us reproachfully for the barbarity 
we are perpetrating towards the majesty of 
fowl, as slice after slice is withdrawn from 
its roomy chest until the breast-bone shines 
out sepulchral. 

As to the sweets — vain were my pen 
Oh, muse, inspire me ! Nothing but 
alexandrines of longest and loftiest metre 
could set forth the triumphs of the 
dolci. 

I sit opposite to a Grecian temple of 
pastry, glittering with pillars, capitals, 
cornices and vaultings df various coloured 
fruits, with a frothy roof of whipt cream, 
high-crested and rolling, strewed, as by a 
beneficent hurricane, with bon-bons. The 
Grecian temple is followed by ices, coloured 
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and shaped into the semblance of peaches, 
pomegranates, grapes, melons and oranges, 
piled up amid leaves and stalks ; equally 
deceptive to the taste, as to the sight — ^for 
each ice bears a resemblance, not only in 
form and colour but in flavour, to its proto- 
type. 

A cake, there is too, most marvel- 
lous to behold, fashioned into the outline 
of a mountain landscape adorned with 
rocky cliffs and precipitous defiles of sweet 
and bitter . almonds ; the snow - capped 
mountains — sugar, with every variety of 
coloured preserves, cut into trees, shrubs 
and flowers. Even the groups of shepherds 
and shepherdesses a la Watteau, in the 
foreground, clothed in red cherry and 
greengage, the ribbons cut from the rinds 
of oranges ; the flags and pennants from 
the speckled skins of summer melons and 
red cactus fruit. 

From extolling the dishes, the conversa- 
tion natural!}^ turns upon the wine. Here 

10* 
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the Marquis becomes really interested. He 
has listened with polite indifference to 
my eulogies of his cook — Frederick back- 
ing me up in all I utter ; somewhat 
in the stjde of a rough Greek Chorus, 
untutored to the proper note of into- 
nation. 

Our eulogies of the wine touch my 
friend's feelings. He insists on my trying 
various qualities ; more or less of the 
" Broglio " or " Chianti " vintages — all 
red wine about Siena partakes of the 
general qualities of Baron Eicasoli's lordly 
brews of Chianti at his mediaeval castle 
of Broglio, frowning from the Apennine 
Casentino over the undulating hills that 
hem in Siena. 

My friend's home-made champagne is 
detestable, and perilously sour ; but a cer- 
tain kind of Malaga, as frankly luscious as 
the first juice of the summer grape can 
make it, rests on my palate as an excellent 
specimen of native manufacture. 
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*' That wine," it is the Marquis who is 
speaking, " was improvised to serve for 
sacramental purposes at the Vatican, at the 
time of the Gonzago Pope, and was deemed 
a success. It is called * Vino Santo ' (holy- 
wine), and is used on all high festive and 
religious occasions by every one of our 
name, here at Siena and also at Mantua. 
Por I must tell you, Lucius, that the 
ancient Gonzago palace which came to me 
from my father, is at Mantua, not at 
Siena. 

" It is so long since we have had a birth 
or a marriage, the custom has almost been 
forgotten ; but when Sigismund brings home 
a bride " 

At these words, Sigismund changes 
colour, leans back in his chair, and 
raises a pair of flashing eyes, full on 
his brother. 

Not heeding Sigismund's movement, nor 
the agitation that works silentty upon 
his features, the Marquis repeats the 
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same words a second time, louder 
and more emphatically, casting at the 
same time a defiant glance round the 
table. 

" I repeat, when Sigismund, my heir " 

As the words " my heir " pass his lips, 
his voice thrills into the corners of the 
ebony- furnitured room, a threat and * 
menace. 

" Gonzago ! " cries Sigismund, starting to 
his feet. A moment after he re-seats him- 
self, but his indignant eyes are still riveted 
on the Marquis, who not by the smallest 
glance deigns to heed him. 

" When Sigismund brings home a bride,** 
he repeats, in the same defiant tone, looking 
straight before him, " it is in that sacra- 
mental wine that I shall drink her health, 
and prosperity to the ancient house of the 
Gonzagos." 

Before this passage of arms between the 
brothers, we had been talking almost 
gaily between the courses. Now we aU 
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fall back into solemn silence. Sigismund 
drops his eyes upon his plate, and 

the Marquis sits frowning and impene- 
trable. 

Why did my friend continually revert to 
the subject of Sigismund's marriage ? This 
was the second time he had done so, in 
Words almost identical. And why was that 
marriage a prohibited subject ? Ever 
since I first knew him, the Marquis had 
invariably shown himself just, generous 
and self-sacrificing. Even now, greatly as 
he was changed, he had said much that 
had called forth my respect and my 
admiration. 

But at this moment, I could not help 
thinking that he was both tyrannical and 
insolent, except on the supposition of 
some gross misconduct on the part of his 
brother ; which, looking at Sigismund's 
noble countenance (as refined in expression 
as perfect in beauty), sitting immovable, 
in a kind of dignified protest against the 
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Marquis, I could not believe possible. 
Even if Sigismund did become his heir, by 
his brother's voluntary abstention from 
marriage, what right had he to force on 
him an alliance evidently abhorrent to his 
feelings ? 

I confess I found myself distinctly taking 
Sigismund's part against my friend. There 
was a fierce determination about the 
Marquis absolutely offensive. His very 
Toice changed to a harsh metallic ring. 
Altogether a new revelation to me of his 
character, and one to which the past could 
afford me no analogy. 

During the awkward pause that ensued, 
I began to cast my eyes around the 
room. 

On entering it had been too dark to 
distinguish anything plainly. Now I see 
that the walls are hung with some brocaded 
material — stamped leather, I think — with 
much dark gold about it, and that heavily 
carved ebony cabinets, marble tables and 
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pictures in splendid frames, break the 
surface of the walls. 

I am sittino^ on the riofht hand of 
the Marquis; on his left is an empty 
chair. 

From the moment I perceive that chair, 
a sort of fascination seizes me. For whom 
is it placed? Why is it vacant? The 
Marquis has mentioned no other member 
of his family besides his brother. Gradually 
the sinister air of the place seems to gather 
round me. There is mystery in the woods 
— ^in the old factory. Is there mystery in 
the house also ? That chair ! Is it placed 
there for an earthly occupant, or is it 
designed to receive the impalpable impress 
of some spirit of the dead ? 

The Marquis arrested my glance in the 
very act as it were of inquiry. A faint 
tinge of colour rises on his cheeks. 

" You are observing that chair, Lucius ? 
It ought not to be there. Our party is 
complete." 
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He speaks liurriedly. Sigismund, who 
has been sitting with his face shaded by 
one hand, whilst with the other he has 
carried glass after glass of red wine to his 
lips, as though unconscious of what he was , 
doing, now drops his hand upon the table 
with a force that makes it tremble ; then 
leaning . forward, rivets his eyes upon his: 
brother. 

To my amazement, the Marquis quails 
under his gaze. A visible tremor pft!!»^ 
through his frame. Without offering one. 
word of explanation, he turns abruptly to 
the major-domo, who is standing behind his 
chair. 

" Eemove that chair, Antonio," pointing 
to the empty seat. " Place it no more st 
table." 

Antonio, too well-drilled to offer any 
observation, simply bows, but the ex- 
pression of his face shows his astonish- 
ment 

'^ The most Illustrious shall be obeyed i& 
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all things," he murmurs, as with evident 
reluctance he places the chair against the 
wall. 

"^o, no ; not there — not there ! " says 
the Marquis, " Bemove it altogether 
from the room! Take it awayl You 
know its place " 

There is neither anger nor passion in his 
manner. It is rather the firm, but sorrow- 
ful bearing of one called upon to perform a 
painful duty. 

This seems more than Sigismund can 
bear. With a furious gesture he rises. 

" You cannot — you dare not — banish " 
(I did not catch the name). " Her right is 
equal to your own ! Never while I live 
shall you avail yourself of her weakness I 
If she goes, I go also ! " 

He stops, arrested by the death-like 
pallor of the Marquis, who sits, press- 
ing one hand against his heart, and 
panting for breath. Then, as if all at 
once realising my presence, Sigismund 
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bows to me hastily, and strides out of 
the room. 

For once in his life Frederick has the 
sense to understand he is not wanted, 
and, as he can eat no more, he rises also, 
and disappears. 



>^^^^m^0^ 



CHAPTER Vni. 

ANZANO and I were now alone. He 
was leaning back in his chair, too 
much overcome to notice anything. His 
chest heaved, and the muscles of his throat 
were swollen to bursting. 

What could possibly be the cause of such 
intense excitement? Sigismund? His 
marriage? Some feud between the 
brothers ? 

I dared not ask my friend. I dared not 
even express compassion for his condition, 
so cold and impenetrable was his aspect, as 
he sat apart, battling with his emotion. 
Gradually his laboured breathing became 
more regular, the rigid attitude relaxed. I 
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perceived that I had judged rightly in 
leaving him to recover himself in silence, 
for no sooner was he somewhat restored, 
than I could see he was endeavouring so 
to control his features as to make it appear 
that he attached no importance to Sigis- 
mund's reproaches. 

Eaising himself with an effort, he 
slowly took out his cigar-case, offered it 
to me, who declined with a silent bow, 
selected one for himself, and began to 
smoke. 

In the brief space occupied by these 
moments of suffering, I came to realise 
what a lifetime had passed since we had 
met. What did I know of the secrets 
those years contained ? That he had 
secrets was clear. To say nothing of 
Filippo's story, he himself had confessed 
as much to me. Would he now disclose 
more ? 

" Lucius," he said at last, gazing appeal- 
ingly into my face and clasping one of my 
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hands — his thin, bony fingers lingering" 
among mine, as if the contact was grateful 
to him — "Lucius, when you proposed to 
visit me, my first movement was one of joy. 
I had not known such joy for years. I 
seized a pen, and in a kind of furore^ 
indited a letter entreating you to come. 
Before that letter was finished reflection 
followed. I doubted whether I ought to 
receive you. Never did I feel — no, never " 
— ^again he - pressed my hand — ^^ more 
profoundly how much I loved you. But 
there are circumstances in our family over 
which I have no control — Would to 
Heaven I had ! " he ejaculated in a 
parenthesis, " — upon which I must be 
absolutely silent. Dear Lucius, I warn 
you of this beforehand. Do not let it vex 

you." 

' His manner was as tender as a woman's. 
A mournful, yearning expression was in liis 
eyes as he turned them on me — a kind of 
physical clinging in his attitude more felt 
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than expressed, that lent conviction to his 
words. 

. Quick as lightning, a flash of thought 
revealed liim to me as a man predestined to 
some fatal doom ; what I could only guess, 
but doomed irrevocably. 

«Anzano,»-my voice was trembling, 
and tears were in my eyes — " we have ever 
been as brothers." 

" More than brothers," he murmured, 
glancing with knitted brows at the seat 
lately occupied by Sigismund. 

" Tell me frankly, by the confidence 
between us, shall I return to-morrow 
morning to Siena ? Our carriage is still 
here. Believe me, I would go, never doubt- 
ing your affection." 

" No, no ! " he cried, almost wildly. 
" No ! " 

His deep-toned voice woke the echoes of 
the room, darkened by the sombre reflex of 
the deep red hangings and the funereal hue 
of the antique furniture. 
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" Shall it b3 said that Anzano Gonzago 
is sunk so low that he dare not receive his 
friend ? " 

Here he was forced to stop ; his voice 
shook so violently. Had he uttered 
another syllable, he would have sobbed 
aloud. What he said was wrung from his 
innermost heart. He did not want to 
speak — he would have preferred heroically 
to suffer in silence ; but his strong attach- 
ment to me overmastered his pride, and 
drove him to expression. How I pitied his 
struggles — the struggles of a noble nature, 
vanquished by a relentless fate. 

The tears brimming in my eyes now 
rolled down my cheeks. 

" I will do what you like," I answered, 
as soon as I could speak. " I place myself 
at your disposal. Command me. K you 
wish me to stay, I stay ; if you wish me to 
go, I go. I will do anything to serve 

you." 

" I know you will, Lucius," he replied, 
VOL. I. 11 
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clasping my hand warmly; then added, 
when we were more composed : " If you 
want to comfort me, stay. Your departure 
would wound me beyond expression. Stay, 
Lucius, and help me to bear what lies 

before me. Brain, reason, life even '' 

A profound sigh broke his words. Then, 
as if determined to change the subject, 
he made a feeble effort to re-light his 
cigar. 

" You do not smoke ? " he asked, trying 
hard to resume his usual manner. 

" Earely," I replied. " Not now," and I 
put aside the cigar he offered me. " But, 
my dear Anzano, how can I help you, if 
you do not trust me? You confided to 
me the loss of your betrothed. Go on 
further." 

" True, true," he replied, " whatever 
relates to myself. But you do not know — 
you cannot comprehend the difficulties of 
my position. It involves others besides 
myself. Both the dead and the -living. 
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The dead vicariously, the living as the 
condition of my birth. Besides, I am con- 
vinced you would not believe me. You 
would treat all I said as the hallucination 
of an over-excited brain. You English are 
so different ; you live in the light of the 
sun ; all your actions are open. There is 
nothing, in fact, to hide about you or your 
families. But we, born of the old Latin 
races, crime-stained and historic, are other- 
wise. 

" Within the mouldering halls of our 
feudal palaces, lurks many a dark tale of 
treachery and murder. Our ancestral 
strongholds have been too often the scene 
of conspiracy and bloodshed. Son has 
risen against father, brother against brother, 
the vassal against his lord. The gloomy 
traditions of the past cling to our walls. 
Even among the wild fastnesses of our 
mountains, in the solitude of our pre- 
historic woods " 

Here his voice failed him for a moment. 

11* 
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Would he seek to map out thus in measured 
language his own history ? 

" The fair face of Nature blackened by- 
shadowy forms, called up from another 
world to cry vengeance against the living ! 
Such is often our life, Lucius — a life bur- 
dened, not always by pur own misdeeds, 
but by those bequeathed to us from our 
fathers. Inherited with our lands — stained 
with the blood they shed, the sacrilege they 
committed." 

" In a word, your old enemy, the Greek 
Nemesis, Anzano, of classic drama, brought 
into modern life ! — eh, my friend ? " 

But he gave no heed to me. His face 
had grown dark, his voice sounded hollow, 
and those wild eyes of his moving rest- 
less in their orbits, seemed unceasingly 
to follow something which horrified while 
it fascinated him. I had noted this in 
tihe ilex-wood. Now I trembled for his 
reason. 

It was this feeling which made me 
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endeavour to give a lighter turn to the 
conversation. 

" You are very mysterious," I continued 
in the same tone. " The Italy you describe 
is not the beautiful, cheerful land I delight 
in — full of happy, pleasure-seeking multi- 
tudes. I cannot venture to dispute with, 
you on your own ground," I added, " neither 
can I pretend to understand you." 

He shook his head mournfully. 

" Thank God, it is not with you as it is* 
with me, Lucius ! Seek to know nothing 
here beneath the surface. When knowledge- 
brings sorrow, happy are the ignorant I 
I, too, was once ignorant ! Would that I 
had died before that changed ! " 

He stopped and shuddered, then dropped 
his head on his breast, and sat like one en- 
tranced. 

I felt utterly at a loss. This atmosphere 
of mystery, this sombre pre-occupation, 
oppressed me. Always on the point of 
telling me some terrible secret, he always 
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drew back just aa the words trembled on 
his lips. 

Bodily fatigue too increased my perturba- 
tion. I moved uneasily in my chair. The 
bronze clock on the carved chimney-piece 
pointed to eleven, I had been astir since 
five. 

" I will say thus much, Lucius," said the 
Marquis suddenly, evidently following out 
some line of thought that had risen in his 
brain. " Let nothing that my brother, Si- 
gismund, says or does, surprise you . Sigis- 
mund has many noble qualities. His 
physical beauty ^s his least merit. He is 
brave, constant and loyal \ until lately, I 
should have added, deeply attached to my- 
self. For many years we have lived toge- 
ther as true brothers, spite of the external 
difference of age and of habits. 

But the time has come when I have been 
called upon to control him. He resents 
this as a deadly injury. He is acting under 
the influence of passion. He hates me ! — 



J 
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Soon he will curse me ! Nor will that move 
me ; time and circumstances must be my 
justification." 

What a weary sigh heaved his breast 1 
And how far away his wild eyes wan- 
dered ! 

" This is not the moment," he continued, 
trying hard to assume a more equable 
tone, "to speak of myself — ^the moment of 
your arrival. I had hoped Sigismund 
would have exercised more control in your 
presence, but he forgot himself. Under 
that gracious exterior he is capable of 
desperate resolves. Again I say, be sur- 
prised at nothing he does or says. Pass 
it over, my friend — Do not observe it." 

I was utterly staggered at this extra- 
Ordinary language. The marriage ! The 
empty chair ! Was it about that empty 
chair the brothers had quarrelled ? That 
chair, or rather the person that should 
have filled it? Why should Anzano not 
tell me ? 
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As we sat on, my eyes following the 
slowly revolving minute-hand of the clock, 
and wondering within myself when he 
would propose a move, I heard footsteps 
outside in the hall. The stillness of the 
night was so intense, that the sound quite 
startled me. Immediately after, Sigismund 
and Frederick entered together. Every 
cloud had vanished from Sigismund's brow. 
He too, like his brother, evidently desired 
to make me forget what had passed. Avoid- 
ing the side of the table on which Anzano 
sat, he placed himself, with studied courtesy, 
on my other side. 

" I have just met Mr. Stanley in the 
colonnade," he said. " We have been 
talking ; I am glad to find he is fond 
of sport. He affects to laugh at our 
Italian game ; but I tell him that the 
wild-boar in these ilex-woods and the 
deer on the tops of the mountains will 
afford him quite as much excitement as 
fox-hunting." 
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"Ah! but it is the sport — the riding! 
Not the little miserable fox 1 " I replied, 
smiling both at Frederick's pretensions and 
Sigismund's determination to make the most 
of what he could offer. 

"I propose," continued Sigismund, "to 
spend a quiet day to-morrow showing 
Mr. Stanley our woods. You must not 
be prejudiced against them by first im- 
pressions taken at night. By daylight, I 
assure you, you will think the ilex trees 
magnificent." 

An audible yawn from Frederick, who had 
thrown himself upon a distant couch, broke 
in upon our conversation — a yawn so 
audible that even the Marquis was aware 
of it. 

He first looked at me, then at Frederick. 

" I see you are tired, Lucius. As for my 
young friend there, I need not ask if bed 
will be agreeable to him. His unsophis- 
ticated frankness delights me," he added, as 
he rose from the table. 
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Sigismund, keeping well out of the range 
of his brother's eye, rose also, and takmg a 
hasty leave of me, retired before we left the 
dining-room. 

The candles were burning low in their 
sockets when we returned to the hall. A 
strong current of outer air from the entrance 
— (the door was still wide open ; indeed, 
I may here remark that I never saw that 
door closed at any hour) — was blowing 
them about wildly, the light glancing 
fantastically on the busts ; there catching a 
lock of marble hair — there the stony eye- 
brow of an imperial personage ; playing on 
the tip of an august nose, or on a pupil-less 
eye, formed to command; the cardinal's 
hat assuming colossal proporliotis as it 
swayed in mid-air, and a central girandole 
scintillating fitfully. 

Frederick and I trod uncertainly upon 
shafts of yellow light flitting across the 
marble floor, and stumbled as we mis- 
calculated our distance in the gloom. 
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From a table of rich mosaic, our host 
took a lighted lucerna, and with a 
ceremonious bow proceeded to usher us 
towards an archway which broke the side 
wall to the right, leading to a flight of 
stairs that lost themselves in darkness. 

"Excuse me, Lucius," he said, before 
setting his foot on the first step, " if I 
precede you in my own house. The 
servants have omitted to light up the 
stairs, and you may find the ascent diffi- 
cult." 

Holding the lucerna high above his 
head, he passed on, his dark figure forming 
itself into a centre round which the light 
played. 

What stairs ! Straight, broad, steep and 
funer al. Each step answering to the next, 
as if they never were going to end. I 
heard Frederick puffing behind me ; the 
Marquis ascended steadily. Now he shifted 
the lucerna a little, and his fi'^ure 
formed itself into the image of a gigantic 
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spectre, engulfing us in its sepulchral 
gloom. 

A length we reached a broad square 
landing, where marble casings enclosed 
various lofty doors. Straight before us 
stretched another flight of stairs, steeper, if 
possible, than the last. 

" By Jove ! " exclaimed Fred, " this is a 
winder ! " 

The Marquis smiled as he noticed our 
looks of dismay. 

" You will get accustomed to this in a 
week, Lucius. We must have space for 
our vaulted ceilings, especially in such 
rooms as these," and he pointed to the 
closed doors opening from the landing. 
"They lead into the state apartments. 
Permit me." 

Again he preceded us, and again he 
assumed the appearance of a gigantic 
spectre. Some muttered exclamations from 
behind betrayed the discomfiture of 
Frederick. 
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Just as I was giving in, overcome by 
heat and fatigue, the stairs ended, and the 
Marquis, with a bow, led us along a 
spacious gallery, on one side of which a 
row of closed windows fronted, as I 
perceived, the fa9ade of the house, over the 
stone coronet. One of the windows which, 
lighted up, had so riveted the gaze of the 
handsome Sigismund, when we were stand- 
ing in the garden looking up at the illumi- 
nation. 

Various doors broke the surface of 
the wall opposite. All were closed. Not 
a sound of any living creature anywhere, 
only the low moan of the night wind as it 
sighed mournfully under the broad eaves of 
the roof. 

" Here, Lucius, is your room," and the 
Marquis opened a door at the further 
extremity of the gallery. "It is the most 
comfortable in the house. I would not 
consign you to the guest chambers below, 
which form part of the state apartments. 
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The dark hangings and the enormous bed- 
steads would probably have spoilt your 
rest. I am sure they would not have been 
to your English taste. Here you will be 
more at home, I hope." 

Whilst addressing me, he lighted a pair 
of massive silver candlesticks upon the 
toilet. 

" You will thank me for the climb in the 
morning, when you see the view." 

I thanked him as well as my short breath 
allowed, and looked round. 

" Nothing can be more homelike," said 
I. " An iron bed, with white cotton hang- 
ings, plain handsome walnut furniture, a 
soft carpet, mirrors, a clock, an armchair. 
What can I wish for more ? I feel I shall 
sleep like a top. Good-night, dear Anzano ! 
You judged wisely in not putting me 
into one of the state bedrooms. Good- 
night " 

" And now, my young friend," — the Mar- 
quis is addressing Frederick, after shaking 
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my hand affectionately — " follow me to 
your room." 

" Am I to sleep in a state bed with 
velvet and brocade ? " asked Fred, looking 
at him aghast. 

" And if it were so, Signor Stanley, what 
have you to fear ? " he answered haughtily, 
drawing himself up to his full height. " Do 
you think I have a band of brigands con- 
cealed within my house ? " 

As . he closed my door, I heard him still 
continue in the same offended tone : 

" Youth ought to fear nothing — nothing 
but sin ! " he added hastily. 

What reply Frederick made to this 
sententious remark, I was happily spared 
from hearing. Probably he was too puz- 
zled to reply at all. Gonzago evidently 
over-awed him. 

Their retiring footsteps came dimly to 
my ear through the closed door. Then I 
heard another door bang violently at the 
extremity of the gallery, the noise ringing 
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through the silence like the report of a 
pLstol, and another door opened and shut. 

Surely Frederick had said nothing to 
offend the Marquis, or were there more 
persons about than had appeared as we 
traversed the upper story ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

INSTEAD of going at once to bed, I 
drew out one of the arm-chairs and 
sat down. 

I was dreadfully tired, but I had reached 
that stage of fatigue when the action of 
the brain, concentrating in itself all the 
energies of the body, produces an intense 
excitement fatal to sleep. 

Left to myself, I forgot my friend, I 
forgot Sigismund, I forgot everything but 
the strangeness of the place in which I 
found myself. Did the sun ever shine on 
the roof over my head, or did the moun- 
tains rise up and cover it ? Did men like 
others, live in this strange abode, or were 
ghosts, bogies, banshees and spectres let 
VOL. I. 12 
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loose to torment the living who dared to 
intrude here ? 

Nothin<T but the reassuring neatness of 
the white curtains met my eye, but between 
me and those innocent curtains a fantastic 
world lay hidden. 

How ghastly it must be down in the ilex- 
wood under the pale glimmer of the moon ! 
The brooding- masses of quivering foliage 
drooping over the red soil ! Were the 
trees, bending their heads and swaying 
their branches mutely, and were owk, 
bats and bull-frogs, screeching out their 
midnight chant in horrible chorus ? 

The Satyr ! As I recalled that faceless 
monster in the moonlight, its mangled form 
aloft on its pedestal, I actually shuddered. 
Was its wicked head still swaying in 
the wind, as I saw it? Was it sighing 
that hollow sigh that echoed mine? 
Was Gigia watching under its evil shade, 
her dazzling hair glittering against the 
stars? 
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Bit hy bit, Filippo's story rose up 
palpable before me. I saw the Cardinars 
red coach turn the angle of the road, Gigia 
start from the marble bench, out of the 
midst of flowers, the leer he cast upou 
the child, his outward-pointed thumb, his 
whispered command to his secretary, the 
jewelled ring sparkling on the earth, the 
paid assassins, who carried her off, her 
ignorant terror, those monstrous espousals, 
still celebrated, night after night, by 
spectres, and that last dagger-thrust, which 
ended her innocent life, when that life was 
blasted. The young priest, too, with the 
look of terror in his eyes, who died so 
suddenly. Was he murdered, that he 
might not speak? And the old man, 
Giacomo — Gigia's grandfather ? — Did the 
curse of these iniquities cling to Anzano ? 
The vacant chair — what did that portend ? 
Was some horrible crisis at hand, in which 
I should be implicated ? 

Here my brain lost itself in wild con- 

12* 
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jectures. If it were so, I resolved I would 
not forsake Anzano. I had promised to 
help him — I would keep my word. This 
thought calmed me. It was a practical 
issue out of bewildering unreality. 

Then my train of thought shifted, and 
I endeavoured to recall all that I had, 
from time to time, heard of my friend's 
career. 

In my present mood, fatigued and 
exhausted, but wakeful, my memory ran 
back, with startling distinctness, over a 
whole series of years — recalling long- 
forgotten events and dimly remembered 
details. 

" The " heW Auzano^^ as Gonzaga was 
called (after all, Sigismund was but a 
replica of his brother on a grander scale), 
was, I had heard, a leader among the 
highest aristocracy at Eome, and rode to 
hounds on his English hunters as no Italian 
ever did, before or since. 

He was not wanting either in more gentle 
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accomplishments. As a boy, he had played 
and sung admirably. Later, I was in- 
formed, he was esteemed, even in fastidious 
Italy, a first-rate musician ; also an elegant 
artist in the genre style. Some of his works 
were exhibited at Milan, among other 
places, where I had recognised them with 
pleasure, signed by his name. 

"His manners were said to be the 
happiest mixture of sweetness and dignity." 
A French Diplomatist told me this, and 
added : — " There was a charm about him 
which even broke through the morgue of 
the Eoman princesses. He arranged fetes, 
pic-nics and petits-diners of an entrain never 
before permitted in their august circle. All 
prejudices— envy itself, was silenced by his 
goodness and talent.'' 

The Pope, I heard, during one of my 
early autumn- visits to Eome — where I had 
always missed my friend, for that was the 
time of the Italian villeggiatura, when the 
world of fashion was absent — had made 
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him a personal request to command his 
Guardia Nobile. This Gonzago declined, 
as I understood, as infringing on his inde- 
pendence, political and personal. (There 
was a report that his devotion to a certain 
royal princess, then residing at Eome, was 
the true motive of this refusal.) A coolness 
with the Vatican — I am now speaking of 
many j^ears ago, when the Pope was not a 
" prisoner " — ensued, which caused my 
friend to leave the City. To Victor 
Emmanuel he never rallied himself. 

Many of these details I had completely 
forgotten, but in my excited condition they 
all came back to me. Every little word 
recalled as clearly as if told me but 
yesterday. 

Then I heard of the Marquis, years after, 
at Siena, keeping open house in his 
ancestral palace, with a magnificence quite 
mediaeval. I had at that time made 
up my mind to pay him a visit, but the 
death of Frederick's mother, my favourite 
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sister, called me back unexpectedly to 
England, 

During a hasty trip to the Italian lakes, 
a rumour of his approaching marriage 
reached me. The lady's name escaped my 
memory. Indeed, as I had not heard that 
the marriage was broken off by the tragical 
death of his betrothed, the particulars of 
which he had just related to me — I was 
under the impression, when I proposed 
visiting him, that he was already married. 
But his reply undeceived me. The loss of 
this lady, however severely felt — and the 
strange circumstances attending her death, 
were such as would shock in no common 
degree a nature as sensitive and supersti- 
tious as Anzano's— -could scarcely have 
sufficed to sever him so utterly from his 
former life. 

No I The cause must be sought in some 
mysterious connection between his uncle, 
the Cardinal, and himself. His own half* 
dropped words led to this conclusioiu 
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These dark hints pointed manifestly to 
some cause out of the ordinary course of 
nature. 

The morbid workings of his brain, the 
abrupt transition from ordinary conversa- 
tion to lugubrious abstraction, his brooding 
looks and the weird atmosphere in which 
-he lived, alarmed me for his reason. 

My poor friend! How he must have 
■suffered ! At this point my thoughts sud- 
denly drifted into a new current. Was it 
possible that, after all, he was an incurable 
hypochondriac ? He looked thin and ill. 
Could disease have transformed him into 
what I found him ? 

A hyp ochondriac ! A new idea ! Yes, 
that might account for his condition — his 
melancholy aspect and extraordinary pre- 
possessions ! 

After all, what had I heard? A wild 
story from a driver of Siena. As the Mar- 
quis said, he might be a liar, and his lies 
might have led me, unconsciously, to 
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imagine a great deal, referring to entirely- 
different causes. The division between the 
brothers, so tragically impressive from that 
melodramatic manner natural to Italians, 
might, in reality, be nothing but a tempo- 
rary estrangement ; some passing fancy of 
Sigismund's, unsanctioned by his brother. 
Yes, yes ! it must be so. I had allowed 
myself to be unduly impressioned. 

That Gonzago, with his boyish belief in 
Nemesis and the blind power of fate, might, 
after a solitary existence among these dreary 
woods and repellent mountains, be suffering 
from a monomania dangerous to his sanity, 
was of course possible ; but that I, breath- 
ing the wholesome tonic of the outer world, 
should catch the infection, was a supposi- 
tion both childish and absurd. 

Feeling thoroughly ashamed of myself, I 
rose from the comfortable chair in which 
I had ensconced myself, and proceeded to 
undress. 

Some benevolent individual connected 
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with my friend's household, had unpacked 
my trunk and thoughtfully laid my dressings 
gown across a chair. Never before did I so 
rejoice in the possession of that loose and 
commodious garment, in exchange for a 
cloth coat, so inappropriate to August in 
Italy. 

I looked round the room. Could any- 
thing be more cosy ? A happy union of 
homeliness and luxury. The wax-lights in 
the tall, silver candlesticks burned brightly, 
doubling themselves in a toilet-glass, moTC 
appropriate, in size and decoration, to a 
belle preparing for a ball, than to a stofit 
old gentleman with nothing in the way of 
personal attractions. 

Turning round, I lovingly contemplated 
the bed, with its white hangings looped up 
with pink bows. A touch of art, those pink 
bows, from some amiable female ; the bed- 
linen, too, as white as snow, and smelling 
sweetly of lavender, looked most in? 
yiting. 
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Had I been asked at this moment if I had 
heard or seen anything extraordinary since 
I had entered the ancestral woods of the 
Gonzagos, I should have laughed scornfully 
and answered — " No ! " All thought was 
melting into a delicious torpor. The whole 
world loved me, and towards the whole 
world I felt a sleepy, comfortable benevo- 
lence. 



The promise of the bed was not delusive. 
A more downy combination never yielded 
to the form of man. Sufficiently soft to 
sink into — yet endued with an elastic re- 
sistance that raised it above all suspicions 
of the emollient weakness of feathers. I 
was in the very act of obeying literally 
those expressive words of Scripture — 
" Folding my hands to rest, and my eyelids 
to slumber," when the door burst open, and 
Frederick stood before me, 

" Uncle Lucius ! " he exclaimed in a 
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husky voice, utterly unlike his own. " All 
that fellow Filippo told us, is true ! / have 
seen her ! " 

"Hey — what?" I answered, out of the 
bed-clothes. 

" Her I " he repeated, with a gasp. 

" Seen whoniy Fred ? Speak out, boy." 

He only shook his head. 

" Then, perhaps," said I, waxing wroth 
at this- unseemly interruption, "if you 
cannot make it convenient to tell me 
whom you mean, j^ou will go away and 
leave me to sleep." 

" Mean ! " ejaculated Fred. " Why, 
Gigia — the ghost ! Oh, uncle, why did you 
come to this awful hole ? " 

"Ghost, indeed! Frederick, you are 
either out of your mind, or drunk ! You 
have been improving the occasion down- 
stairs with Sigismund." 

" I'll take any oath I haven't stirred." 
And, without another word, he sank upon 
a chair. 
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" Oh, go to the devil ! " I cried, now 
thoroughly exasperated. " What right 
have you to come here and waken me out 
of my first sleep? I don't care to hear 
about your ghosts. Go away ! " 

" Uncle, I cannot go away. I — I " 

His voice died away in his throat. 

" Are you aware you are making yourself 
a nuisance — a positive nuisance ? " I was 
now sitting up in bed. In that position I 
could see him better. He was as white as 
a sheet ; his lips, even, colourless. 

" As you have woke me up, do prevail 
upon yourself to explain as quickly as 
possible what you mean, and then — go I " 

I emphasised the word angrily. A 
reproachful glance from Frederick silenced 
me. Poor boy ! there was a hollow look 
about his eyes, darkened by black circles, 
and he shivered so violently that his teeth 
chattered. As he sat staring straight 
before him, the living image of terror, that 
fold of universal benevolence which had so 
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htehr oidiroaded me gradually gave place 
to a viTid TecoDectioa of the m jstecioizs 
mnuiigs I bad f dt in the presence of the 
Marqnis. 

"Be a man, for God's sake, Fred!** I 
said, propping myself up with the piDoirs. 
*' Whatever yon have seen, or think yon 
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This doubt brought Frederick to himsell 
He started up, and the ordinary expression 
returned to his face. 

'^ Thought I saw, uncle ! There nas no 
thinking about it ! I had no time to think. 
I tell you I have seen her — she came into 
my room ! " 

"Oh, bosh!" I answered. I must 
confess I did not want to be persuaded that 
he had seen anything supernatural. 

" Upon my honour ! " he cried ; " my 
honour, uncle Lucius ! " 

" Oh, you be hanged ! " I replied 
angrily, turning towards the wall. As soon 
as I had spoken the words, I was sorry. It 
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was an unfeeling remark. Fred on his part 
was furious, 

"What right have you to doubt my 
word ? " he demanded, with flashing eyes. 

" Softly, Fred, softly ; don't put yourself 
in a passion. Eemember we are the guests 
of the Marquis Gonzago, under his roof and 
enjoying his hospitality." 

"Hospitality be blowed!" answered 
Fred quickly, standing by my bedside and 
throwing his arms about like a maniac. 
" The Marquis has no right to offer hospi- 
tality when he knows he has a ghost in his 
house. Besides, I don't like his looks ; he 
is a bad lot. I warned you when we were 
standing outside the house! It looked 
like a whitened sepulchre in the moon- 
light. There is some beastly mystery about 
the whole place, and the people that live 
here. They are not up and down all right. 
Why on earth you, who are such a brick, 
came poking after that old party, your 
schoolfellow, I can't conceive ! Beinsr here. 
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I will not go away without coming to the 
bottom of it all. That black-looking 
Marquis — ^I'll unearth him ! Don't dispute 
with me, uncle," he added, in answer to a 
mute expostulation of my hands out of the 
bed-clothes. "It is no use. The ghost has 
come to me, and I will know the reason ! 
She " 

" Who is she f Will you condescend to 
explain yourself? Only, for God's sake, 
don't scream so ! You will awake some- 
body." 

" Wake ! I wish I could wake the whole 
house and tell them what I think ! " 

" When you are calmer, Frederick, per- 
haps you will kindly enter into some in- 
teUigible details. Eemember I am in utter 
ignorance of what has occurred." 

I leaned back on my pillows and sighed. 
Was sleep gone from me for ever? I 
suppose I looked what I felt — both 
exhausted and dispirited. Frederick sud- 
denly softened. 
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" I beg your pardon, uncle. It was 
your unbelief that nettled me. No fellow 
has a right to disbelieve what another 
fellow says, unless he knows him to be a 
liar." 

" Go on, please^'' I said meekly. I was 
becoming really alarmed at the complica- 
tions that were closing about me. Now, 
here was Frederick declaring he would not 
leave the house, until he had hunted up 
the family spectre. 

" It is to be hoped," I added spitefully, 
" this apparition will not frighten you so 
much the next time you meet." 

Fred reddened to the roots of his hair. 

"I won't be spoken to in that tone," 
he answered. " It is too bad ! " 

" My dear Fred, if you want me to 
listen to you, try to be calmer. I am 
ready to give credit to all the marvels you 
may have to relate ; and further, I am 
willing, if you can obtain the Marquis's 
permission, to remain indefinitely in his 
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house, in order, as you say, to unravel 
a mystery involving himself and his 
family. Pray observe I make no objec- 
tion." 

Graduallv it seemed to strike Frederick 
that I was in complete ignorance of what 
had happened. 

" Listen, uncle ! When the Marquis — I 
am sure he is an old villain " 

At this I waved my hands, determined 
to avoid needless discussion. 

" When we left vou in this room, he led 
me to the other end of the gallery. When 
I passed with you, I did not notice a thick 
curtain covering an archwav in the wall 
opposite the range of windows. This 
curtain was now drawn aside,, and a dim 
lamp, fixed in the wall, shewed another 
gallery, much longer and narrower, leading 
to an entirely different part of the house. 
The Marquis passed very quickly by, giving 
me an ugly look as if to see what I had 
noticed; then stretched out his hand to 
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close the curtain, but, thinking better of 
it apparently, went on, without doing so. 
Opposite your room there are two doors. 
He tried the one nearest to the stairs. It 
was fastened. 

" This seemed to upset him terribly. He 
turned the key in the lock several times, 
and shook the handle violently ; then fell 
back, and with the light examined the 
panels all over. Again he tried the handle ; 
it was no good — the door was fast. Saying 
something about * malediction ' in Italian, 
he went on to the next door, the one 
nearest to the window. The handle of this 
turned easily enough. 

" I took notice of all this, because there 
was something so peculiar in his manner, 
and he seemed so angry about the locked 
door. He never said a single word except 
that oath in Italian, but he kept twisting 
round his head as if he expected to see 
something behind him. Once he stopped 
diort, and listened. I heard nothing, nor 

13* 
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did he, I think, for after a moment, he 
seemed satisfied. 

" The room we got into was small — ^much 
smaller than this. There was no bed in it. 
A fire was smouldering on the hearth, a 
sofa drawn out beside it, and some flowers 
in a vase smelt very sweet and homelike. 
The chairs were all pulled about, as if they 
had been lately sat on. A black lace veil 
hung on one, a shawl on another ; and a 
broad blue ribbon lay, just as it had 
dropped, upon the floor. 

All this put the Marquis out more and 
more, particularly when going on into a 
second room, opening from this one (the 
same, I conclude, as that of which he could 
not undo the lock), he tripped over an 
open box. The lid he rammed down with 
a bang, and kicked the box into a corner, 
looking all the time as black as thunder. 

" With a lofty gesture, like the heavy 
father in a pantomine, he pointed to the 
bed in the inner room (bare enough, 1 
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assure you, without a scrap of furniture), 
made me a grand bow, and went away. 

" I was not a bit sleepy ; the Marquis's 
odd ways had set me thinking. I took up 
the lace veil and examined it; the blue 
ribbon was gone, he must have bagged it. 
They must both belong to some pretty girl, 
I thought. That rogue, Sigismund — was 
he concerned? And his old Turk of a 
brother in a devil of a rage that ' I had 
come on it ? " 

It will be seen that, as he proceeded, 
Frederick has resumed his usual bluff 
manner. But I must observe that before 
continuing his very disjointed narrative, he 
had taken a small travelling-flask of brandy 
from his pocket, and apparently emptied it. 

" Well, Uncle Lucius, I stretched myself 
on the sofa, and fell to thinking about Sigis- 
mund, and how he contrived to amuse him- 
self in this old rookery, with that antique 
brother, who bows with his heels together 
like a dancing-master; until, at last, I 
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laughed outright. Somehow, my voice did 
not seem my own, but some one else's. 
That gave me a sort of turn, but I got over 
it, and began to arrange how I would chaff 
that upsetting Sigismund in the morning, 
about the owner of the blue ribbon. 

" Then all the strange things that 
coachman said, came to my mind. The 
poor little devil of a girl running about in 
the woods with her pigs, singing her little 
songs, to be clawed up after all, by that 
brute of a Cardinal. 

" I suppose I dozed off on the sofa. I 
woke up with a start, and there. Uncle — ^as 
I hope to be saved — before me, on the 
hearth, was something white, crouching! 
I could make out only the outline. I 
turned as cold as death. I wanted to call 
out, but my voice was gone. I broke out 
into a cold sweat all over. There it sat, all 
white — holding out its little hands to warm 
them ! Something stirred in the fire, and a 
long, bright flame shot up the chimney. 
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There she was, plainly, just as the man said 
— all huddled together. Long, light hair 
hanging all about. A white face and dark 
eyebrows ! 

" All at once I felt her eyes upon me. 
Lord ! How cold they made me ! There 
was a cry. I don't know where it came 
from. I don't know if I cried, or how it 
was — but after the crj^ there was nothing 
between me and the fire. 

"I rubbed my eyes. It was gone! I 
wanted to follow it — through the house—- 
into the woods, anywhere ; but, hang it all ! 
I had not strength to stand, much less to 
run! There I sat like an idiot, until I 
pulled myself together, and rushed off to 
you. But I will follow her, poor innocent 
little thing ; if I die for it, I will ! She 
came to me. Perhaps she will speak to me. 
That coachman said she called to people in 
the woods. Brutes ! Why did they not 
answer ? By Jove, I will ! If that olive- 
skinned party, the Marquis, has anything to 
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do with it, 111 — rU — damn it — I'll horse- 
whip him before his own servants." 

"Frederick, you are a noodle ! Just 
now it was all terror, now it is all revenge. 
Oblige me by at least respecting the name 
of my friend, the Marquis, until you have 
anything definite to accuse him of. Your 
language is exceedingly painful to me. The 
Marquis is as honourable and high-minded 
a man as God ever created. If you have 
really seen anything supernatural — I don't 
mean to ofiend you, but I believe Filippo's 
story was in your head, and that you 
dreamed j^ou saw something." 

At this a loud and indignant snort from 
Fred. 

" — Never mind, that is my opinion. The 
girl, Gigia, is said to haunt the woods, not 
the villa, remember. Whatever you decide 
to do — and I am sure I have no power to 
restrain you — avoid remark or observation. 
That there is some story about, connected 
with this place, is clear. What foundation 
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there is for it is not at all so. At any rate, 
it must be a painful subject. Now, pray, 
go back quietly to your room ; or, if you 
are afraid, lie down beside me on this 
bed." 

"Thank you, Uncle," said Frederick, 
much mollified. " You are very kind, but 
I will not disturb you. It was the first 
fright, and that infernal driver's stories 
down in the ilex- wood that upset me. Now, 
I give you my word, I would sacrifice all I 
possess" — (meaning a tooth-pick and a 
boot-jack) — " to see her once more." 

" Well, Frederick, I am glad you take 
the ghost so heroically. I daresay it 
won't come back again. They never do." 
I only wish it would," was his answer. 
Mind, if you cannot sleep, come to 
me." 

" All right, uncle ! I don't care to sleep 
— Good-night." 

Again my door closed ; again T was left 
to mv own reflections. 
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Par, very far, w»e they from taking 
thejlight tone I had adopted with Frede- 
rick. It was deep into the night before I 
closed my eyes. 




CHAPTER X. 

I WAS awoke early in the morning by 
the persistent sunshine. Like a con" 
queror, deriding all barriers, it forced itself 
into the room. 

I rose and unfastened one of the windows. 
The fresh morning air pushed both the 
sashes open, and an odour of countless 
sweets rushed in, along with the song of 
birds and the chirrup of insects. 

As I leaned out, a more laughing 
prospect never gladdened the heart of 
man. 

What a contrast to the gloomy picture 
I had made to myself last night of my 
friend's abode. Last night ! I felt as if it 
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had never been. Surely nothing but a 
dream — a nightmare — from which I had 
awakened ! 

Before me, in the softest tints of blue, 
shading into lilac, uprose a mighty moun- 
tain. Not a speck of mist, not a cloud of 
vapour shrouded the crystalline outline of 
its double summits. From the position I 
knew that it must be Monte Amiata, the 
highest Apennine between Umbria and 
Eome. 

A vast, undulating plain lay beneath. 
In the near distance, lines of hills ridged 
upwards like furrows, dotted with in- 
numerable white homesteads, each with its 
little cane-brake and group of cypress. 
Villages there were also, thinly scattered — 
for it is a mountain region — dyed brown 
with the sun, and still browner churches, 
with tall, open campanili and small burghs, 
half-castle, half-tower, perched on elevated 
knolls. 

Further away to the left, backing the 
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range of the Cliianti hills, still wrapped in 
deep shadows, lay a wild, volcanic region, 
terminating in lines of defiant-looking 
mountains, among which I guessed that 
Perugia and Cortona lay nestled. And 
behind a certain low ridge of barren hills 
in the same direction, well to the left, the 
lake of Thrasymene must b3 hidden. 

Immediately in front, a dark cincture of 
forest divided the lands of the Marquis 
from the plain, and shut in the plateau on 
which the villa stands. A glorious mantle 
— one sheet of myrtle-green — on which each 
evergreen leaf glittered resplendent. 

Great fleecy clouds hovered over the 
mountains, and, minutely mapped out, 
before me lay the symmetrical garden, 
where we had rested last night in the 
moonlight; the gravel walks, with their 
trim border of orange-trees, bristling cacti, 
and the silvery fronds of pampas-grass — 
statues and vases marking the angles ; the 
fountains bubbling among the flowers in 
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a music of their own, to the joy of shoals 
of gold-fish floating underneath. 

Little gusts of warm air went and came, 
bearing fragile petals. Birds twittered 
under the roofs, and every now and then a 
hurried rush of wings told that the 
swallows were departing. 

Up to the verge of the lofty iron gates 
which we had passed last night, and in 
which I recognised the fine iron-work for 
which Siena is renowned, the ilex-trees 
came stealthily creeping. 

How sad is a net-work of dark branches 
against a brilliant sky. Specially in the 
morning, when the day is young and all 
nature gleeful. The dark leaves and 
interlacing branches irose up ominous. I 
knew them but too well. They came to 
me as a terror of the night, dimly re- 
membered — and the avenue by which I 
mounted to the house, with its fantastic 
border of clipped hedges and lofty statues, 
leading down to a steep declivity, to re- 
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appear again on a distant summit, where a 
colossal statue of Hercules seemed to touch 
the sky. 

I was wondering what o'clock it was — 
for in the confusion of last night I had 
forgotten to wind up my watch — when the 
sound of voices caught my ear, coming 
from the risfht-hand corner of the house. I 
moved to another window. 

One of the two voices I instantly re- 
cognised as that of Filippo, our driver. 
He was just under me. I knew him 
by the cock of his hat and the shock of 
sunburnt yellow hair at the back of his 
head. 

The other voice must belong to the 
gardener, for I could make out a figure 
with a blue apron and tucked-up sleeves. 
Beneath, in a kind of court, sacks of 
charcoal lay piled up against a wall, 
and there was a cart, to which oxen 
were yoked ; at the bottom of a hill, a 
black-skinned charcoal-burner, with a red 
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face and curious eyes peering out 
under his grimy cap, passing to and 
fro. 

I could see that he was making little 
attempts to attract the attention of the two 
men under me, wiping his mouth with 
his sleeve as a preliminary, but to no 
avail. 

Filippo and the gardener had settled 
themselves with their backs to the wall, 
and went on talking. 

" Is that man a spy, that he hangs about 
so?" asked Filippo, pointing with his 
thumb to the charcoal-burner, slowly 
descending to his cart. 

" Chi to sa f " was the answer. " It is 
well to be careful here. But I cannot move 
further off* and leave my wine-barrels. The 
steward thinks I am cleaning them." A 
grin. 

" It is well to do no work, and get paid 
all the same," Filippo responds. " But if 
you were to offer me a month's wages, I 
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would not come to this hole of Satan 
again." 

He paused to light a pipe. 

The sound of Filippo's voice vividly 
recalled to me all that had passed last night 
under the Satyr. Suddenly the fair face of 
Nature seemed to pale — the great circle of 
ilex trees to rise up large and dark like a 
wall — the network of branches to bristle 
against the sky, bringing to me an undefined 
sense of misery and suspense. 

Again the voices. 

" Achilles ! " says Filippo, addressing 
the gardener, in the pauses of his pipe, 
" you see the last of me here. No money 
will bring me this way again. I never 
closed an eye last night, for fear of what 
I might see." 

" I sleep well enough," is Achilles' grave 
rejoinder. 

" So do I," puts in the charcoal-burner, 
who had returned unperceived, and was 
handling the pile of sacks on the ground, 
VOL. I. 14 
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^ iK^hen the frost does not bite me d& the 
side off the fire." 

The charcoal-bamer*s remark not hm\% 
^Mended to, he strode silently towards the 
i0&«oart, two sacks upon his back. 

**Whjr does that fellow plagufe usP" 
^sfas f ilippo, looking after him ^th 
disdain. ^ C&spetlo ! I tremble as if in an 
i^gue ! An old gentleman with a fat (ace 
wa3i a big stomach" (this was myself, 
evidently — complimentary !) " and a yonng 
lunatic with him, who engaged me in the 
Senate at Siena, made me relate the whole 
is^ty of the Donnina last night, just unddr 
the Satiro. Per Bacco I If I am not well 
ipaid for that piece of work, my name is not 
Filipjio Sanguerra." 

"Speak lower," says Achilles, pointing 
significantly to the house ; *' where our 
master is the very walls have ears." 

** Your master ! " rejoins Filippo, in a 
tone of deep disgust ; " leave him to his 
friend, the devil. I wonder he has not 
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fetched him home long ago ! A thousaaid 
years seem to have passed since i saw his 
nasty, yellow face in the moonlight! I 
made horns at him, Achilles, when he 
tnrned my way. He has the evil eye, that 
Marquis, if ever a man had ! " 

" Ah, our Marquis," replies cjtutious 
Achilles, " doubtless his Excellency has his 



reasons." 



*' Ahro I why else should a rich gentle- 
man live here ? " 

riHppo's hand waved contemptnonsly 
towards the viUa and its mass of wings 
and out-buildings, in appearance like -a 
small town. 

"H the Marquis believed in God and 
the saints, he would inhabit his palace at 
Siena. The dust must be thick on those 
floors." 

" Yes, unless ghosts dance there," hisses 
out Achilles spitefully. 

Again the charcoal-burner approaches 
to fetch more sacks, hesitates for a moment, 

14* 
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facing the two men, then smiles and 
nods his head, but as neither of them 
took the smallest notice of him, he turned 
away, whistling a tune, and slowly pro- 
ceeded to charge himself with another 
load. 

" Has your wife seen the ghost of Gigia 
lately ? " asks Filippo suddenly. 

At the mention of Gigia's name, I listen 
with all my ears ; I cannot, as I have said, 
see the faces of the men, being directly 
over them ; but I notice a certain intona- 
tion in Filippo's voice, as of one who 
advances cautiously on what he feels to 
be delicate ground. 

Before he answers, Achilles' brown 
hand is burrowing deeply among his stiff 
head of hair. 

At last, slowly : " My wife ! why my 
wife ? Amina is as another." 

The stolid Achilles is evidently deter- 
mined not to compromise himself. 

"But the Marquis s cs her," he adds 
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hastily, as if conscious of having struck 
on a safe vein for satisfying his friend's 
curiosity. 

" The Marquis sees her often ; then he 
has his fits. No one dares go near him 
then but Narcissus. He sees, too, they say, 
all the spirits of the people murdered here 
by the Cardinal." 

Again Achilles takes counsel by burying 
his fingers in his matted hair. 

" But for the bread and the wine for the 
children, and our little patch of olives 
and chestnuts, who would stay ? Beppo, 
the tin-smith, saw Gigia last Tuesday, with 
his own eyes." 

" The devil I " exclaims Filippo suddenly. 

" Hush ! if you scream so I will tell you 
nothing," says Achilles resolutely. 

The return of the charcoal-burner from 
the ox-cart closes his lips. Again he 
stopped before the two men, again smiled 
and nodded in vain, then, with a shrug of 
his square shoulders, proceeded to load 
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his sacks, giving one of Achilles' wine- 
barrels a vicious kick as he did so. As 
soon as his back is turned, the voices 
resume : 

"It was about eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, when Beppo came along the road. 
The Marquis was standing in the road 
covered with a large cloak, and beside him 
a thin, glistening figure with eyes that 
burnt into your head. Down by the Satyr 
it was, and full of black shadows. Beppo, 
who is a prudent man, and dreads the 
devil, ran as fast as his legs could carry 
him down the hill. If the Marquis had 
seen Beppo he would have cursed hini^ 
and he would have dried up like a 
leaf ! " 

(My poor noble-hearted Anzano. This^ 
is the way the wretches who live on your 
bounty speak of you. I should dearly have 
liked to drop a ton or two of lead on the 
heads of these two scoundrels.) 

" What would you expect ? " puts in 
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Filippo, " when a man dares not approach 
the Blessed Sacrament ! " 

"Ah, amico, I could tell you a gifeat 
deal about that — the Blessed SacramM* 
and the Chapel," and the backs of two 
sun-burnt hands went up into the air. 

" Tell me, tell me, my own Achilles I " 
whines Filippo, in a falsetto voice. " The 
best bottle of wine I have, and a ride 
through the town of Siena the next f6te» 
day, for the Sora Amina are yours> il 
you do." 

The gardener, evidently a man of few 
words, but those to the purpose, hesitated. 
Perhaps only for lack of that power of 
language the lowest Italian generally 
possesses, perhaps feeling he is embark- 
ing on a dangerous course. 

" Consider the friendship of our families," 
urges Filippo, hanging on apparently to 
hifif neck. "Recount to me about tke 
opening of the chapeL 1 am dying to 
know 1 " 
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The chapel! Here is a new vein of 
mystery ! The ilex-wood ; the old factory ; 
Frederick's room ; now the chapel. Whither 
^m I drifting ? 

No more could be then said, for the 
-charcoal-burner, with the same, wistful 
look on his face, again stood before them, 
fle has been away longer this time. The 
more sacks he carries, the more difficult it 
is to him to load the cart. I had seen him 
struggling to get each one into its place in 
rows, and well-balanced, so as not to weigh 
too heavily upon the necks of the oxen — 
waiting with closed eyes, the picture of 
patient toil. 

Now he fumbled among his dirty pockets 
and brings out a black pipe, which he 
twirls in his grimy fingers, casting an 
appealing look at the two friends. Evi- 
dently he is debating with himself whether 
he may venture to ask them for a match, 
but as neither speak nor move, the poor 
fellow turns on his heel and goes back to 
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his sacks (there are but two or three 
left), lifts them slowly on his back, and, 
patient and laborious as his own grey 
beasts, slowly descends towards his 
cart. 

In a few minutes the wheels are rumbling 
down the hill — the bells of the oxen sound- 
ing in the silent morn. Now he has turned 
a corner and is gone — but the echo of the 
bells sound farther and farther off, until — 
fainter and fainter — they die away among 
the trees. 

" It was the month of May," Achilles 
begins. " Our Marquis had quarrelled 
with the rector about some altar furniture, 
so Don Antonio was to say mass. That Don 
Antonio ! " A pause here, and much com- 
bating by Achilles among his hair. " He 
knows much. 

" When the chapel was full and all the 
peasants kneeling (our Marquis kneeling 
too, before his seat, with the coronet on 
the back. He looked, that day, as if all 
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his wholesome blood was turned to gall 
and poisoning him), and Don Antonio just 
raising the Host, there came such a clap of 
thunder, he would have let the Santissimo 
fall, if little Luigi, Cosimo's child, had 
not been sharp and caught him by the 
arm." 

"Diamine!" from Filippo. "Is that 
all?" 

" No ! " Evidently Achilles cannot get 
on. He labours with his words, aad 
twists his hands among his hair. Some- 
thing very like an oath escapes him now. 
" If you hurry me," he says. " I will not 
say a word." 

A volley of excuses from Filippo and, a 
fresh start, 

" When the very reverend Don Antonio 
had recovered, put away the Santissimo 
into its box, and was proceeding to repeat 
the Agnus Dei, the Marquis had gone." 

" His evil conscience ! " put in Filippo. 
" Before the Santissimo even the devil 
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must confess. I am wise," he adds thought- 
fully. " I know many things." 

"That night, very late," — Achilles is 
now fairly started in his narrative — 
" Adamo, our /a^tor^ (steward) looked out 
of the window before he went to bed, to see 
what the sky promised for cutting the 
barley in the morning, when the figure of 
a young priest glided down the steps of the 
old factory, where they hang the grapes to 
dry because no one will sleep there." 

" Yes, yes — ^I know, " from Filippo. " Be- 
cause of the donnina 1 " 

" Adamo said he saw the young priest as 
plainly as I see you, Filippo — tall, in a 
black robe, and very pale, carrying in his 
hand something that glistened. 

"A ring— a ring!" suggests the irre^ 
pressible Filippo. " Gigia's ring, with a 
big diamond in it ! Her marriage ring ; 
Perhaps it was forgotten in the old house." 

"I don't know," is Achilles' stolid 
answer. " I heard nothing of a ring or of 
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a marriage. The figure crossed the grass 
among the statues and the orange-trees, its 
shadow spreading over miles and miles of 
wood, Adamo wondering, for the key was 
safe in his pocket, because of the grapes. 
Then it melted into the earth, close by the 
chapel d6or, and Adamo dressed himself 
and went down, but he found nothing. 

" Next day, as he was new to the place, 
he came to me in the crarden, and asked 
what it all meant." 

"Wonderful, my AchiUes!" returns 

Filippo, rubbing his hands. " Truly, 

at Sant' Agata the devil does what he 

likes." 

« « « « « 

Now the men emerge from the shelter of 
the wall, and Filippo takes out a large 
silver watch and looks at it. 

" Seven o'clock ! Per Bacco ! Why 
don't that old fool of an Englishman get 
up and give me my money ? Time flies in 
good company ! Come, my Achilles, lend 
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me a hand to rub down my horses. They 
must be looking for me this long time. 
Horses are much better than men," 
observes Filippo sententiously. " They 
don't stab and poison like these Gon- 
zagos, nor do their ghosts appear. Santa 
Maria 1 How I long to be back at Siena — 
in the rattle of the streets." 

With one arm on Achilles' shoulder, 
they moved off into the outbuildings, 
Filippo's voice audible to the last : 

"Not a cup of coffee to be had, nor a 
crust of bread ! Infernal abode of Satan ! 
Why did I come ? " 



G<^ ^fesi)^ 



CHAPTEE Xr. 

THE first thing I did after Filippo and 
the gardener had disappeared, was to 
ring the bell. 

That anyone should answer it in a house 
so enormous, or rather that a bell should 
have the power to vibrate to such "a 
distance, seemed incredible. After a little 
delay, however, I actually heard footsteps 
in the far distance. Gradually they 
sounded along the gallery, and at last a 
knock at my door introduced an intense- 
eyed young man, with curly hair and a 
cheerful countenance, carrying a- cup of 
coffee on a silver tray. 

"Do me the favour," I said in Italian, 



thankfully accepting the coffee, *' to find 
out the driver, Filippo by name, who 
brought me from Siena last night. Give 
him this money from me, and tell him to 
leave Sant' Agata instantly. If he refuses, or 
makes any difficulty whatever, assure him 
1 shall at once report him and his sayings 
to the Marquis. Do you understand ? " 

"Perfectly, signor," replied the young 
man, becoming more cheerful and intense^ 
eyed — indeed, absolutely beaming with 
cheerfulness as he saluted me — " Tht 
lixcellency shall be obeyed. Has the 
JExcellency any further orders for .Narcissus ? 
I am Narcissus, at your service." 
" None, thanks." 

Then the door closed, shutting out 
Nar^sissus, who retired with a graceful 
bow. 

I may here mention that after the lapse 
of a few minutes, I was rejoiced by hearing 
the sound of wheels, rapidly driving away 
on the further side of the garden. It was 
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a real relief to me to know that Filippo had 
departed. 

Leisurely continuing my toilet, I felt, 
on the whole, rather ashamed of having 
listened to the conversation of this fellow 
and his friend. Curiosity is my weakness ; 
I do not deny it. I was tempted, and I 
fell. After all, what had I heard? 
Nothing substantially more than I knew 
before, mixed up with absurd stories, 
and low, scurrilous abuse of my dear 
friend. 

In the meantime, I surrendered myself 
to the magic of the sunshine, giving even 
my fat cheeks, as I contemplate myself in 
the glass, an aureole of brightness. 

Sounds of life now rose up from below, 
telling that the household was astir. 
Servants cross and recross the gravel paths 
of the garden, from the colonnades of the 
portico to the entrance of the fattore's 
house. 

Presently the fattore himself appears, in 
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the person of a well-dressed man, with an 
air of deputy-mastership not to be mis- 
taken. A large white mastiff follows at 
his heels, exciting the jealousy of a minute 
rat-terrier, with half a tail, barking on the 
threshold. The fattore dispenses his 
favours impartially between the dogs. The 
mastiff licks his hands, and makes dashes at 
him perilous to his equilibrium. The rat- 
terrier gambols confidingly between his 
legs. 

Adamo — this must be Adamo, of whom 
I have just heard — takes all in good part ; 
quiets the mastiff, caresses the terrier, and 
strides off, at last, through the iron gates, 
the dogs after him. 

Then three beggars, a man, an old 
woman, and a boy, with naked feet, and 
barely decent as to clothes, come up by 
the grand entrance, through the iron gates. 
The old woman, a coarse white cloth upon 
her grisly hair, boldly leads the way. It 
is well the dogs are gone. The man, a 
VOL. I. 15 
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poor, fever-stricken wretch, on whom 
death has set his seal, and the poor, 
hungry-looking lad, with even less clothes 
than the other two (I can see portions of 
his skin at not rare intervals), are much 
more shy. But the old woman pushes on, 
and seats them and herself upon a stone 
bench under the balustrade, where they 
remain so motionless, one might take them 
for statues, until they turn their heads as 
the door of the factory opens, and a 
comely matron, evidently the steward's 
wife, calls out : " Filomena ! " when another 
half-naked person speedily presents herself, 
in the shape of a girl, very swarthy about 
the face and neck, with long, lanky legs 
made for running. 

At a sign from her mistress, who really, 
as I look down on her, is a very enticing 
dame — although nothing she wears seems 
to fit her, and only hangs on by pins — 
Filomena vanishes. 

Then, as she stands contemplating the 
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beggars, who never move, she is gradually 
surrounded by scores of poultry, some 
flying, some running, some striding in their 
haste. A flock of peacocks trailing gor- 
geous tails, the hens meekly pecking as 
they go, strutting turkeys, speckled guinea- 
fowl with red ears, and hens and chickens 
of every form and breed, the bigger ones 
racing the little ones, who fall upon the 
ground. 

Now Filomena, on her long legs, is back 
again, bearing a wooden platter with huge 
slices of coarse bread, and a bulky flask of 
red wine, which the steward's wife proceeds 
to divide between the beggars. 

The sick man has dozed ofi* on the bench, 
and is nodding painfully. The old woman 
wakes him by a rude shake, at which he 
starts and casts a reproachful glance, 
while she, for answer, pours a draught 
of red wine down his throat, bringing a 
faint flush of colour to his emaciated 
cheeks. The sick man cannot eat, but 

15* 
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the boy and the old woman can, plenti- 
fully. The thick slices of bread disappear 
to the last crumb, and are washed down 
by wine. 

I believe they would be eating still, if, 
when the dish was cleared and the flask 
emptied, the steward's wife had not made 
them a sort of rough curtsey, and driving 
back the troop of screeching poultry — 
perseveringly pecking at her shoes — held 
out her hand to help the sick man — who 
rises with a groan — ^gently leading him out 
of the iron gates (the old woman and the 
boy following), and with a nod wishing 
them good day. Upon which all kiss her 
fat hand, the sick man making a feeble 
endeavour to raise his cap. 

Still engaged with my shaving at the 
open window, I next perceive a troop of 
goats descend from the mountains to be 
milked. They are quite alone, nibbling 
from side to side, and, as if they know 
their business, halt before the gates, until 
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the great mastiff, who has returned, engages 
in a free fight with the he-goat, a Jioary 
patriarch with twisted horns and matted 
hair ; the mastiff getting much the worst 
of it and backing before the goat, until the 
steward's arrival decides any doubt as to 
the issue of the combat. He ignominiously 
kicks the mastiff, and carefully leads in the 
does, to the infinite disgust of the veteran, 
who, finding himself shut out, paces up 
and down the road, butting at imaginary 
foes. 

A flock of lambs next present themselves 
before the grand entrance, as honoured 
guests. Just clipped, they are as white as 
the first flakes of snow. A shepherd-boy, 
of whose features nothing whatever can 
be seen, by reason of his hair, drives 
them gently forward, waving an olive 
branch. The docile creatures cluster 
round him when he stops, and lick his 
hands. 

As the does vanished inside the gates, so 
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vanish the lambs. Then loaded waggons 
come lumbering down, drawn by soft-eyed, 
grey oxen; a red fringe dangling across 
their eyes ; and light carts drawn by diminu- 
tive ponies, carrying men much bigger than 
themselves ; all in turn to be caught up, 
and hidden in the depths of the ilex- 
wood. 

Just as I withdraw my eyes from the 
window, to give the finishing touches to a 
dark blue cravat, and to brush back such 
hair as kind nature still entrusts to my care, 
a distant clock, the first clock I have yet 
heard, strikes nine. 

I open my door. The gallery, with its 
row of windows, and gay, trellised frescoes 
covering both wall and ceiling — is bathed 
in sun. I see the arched door with curtains, 
mentioned by Fred, as leading into more 
distant corridors, but the curtains are 
closely drawn, and I am afraid to meddle 
with them. 

Opposite to me, are the two doors he 
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described, leading into the two rooms he 
occupies. One door is open ; perhaps Fred 
may be there. 

I peep in. The room is empty. Never 
surely was anything more unlike the scene 
of a ghostly visitation. The walls are hung 
with pink paper, muslin curtains enshroud 
the windows, and a gay chintz covers the 
furniture. 

I decide at once, being in a thoroughly 
lively and hopeful mood, under the in* 
fluence of the splendid day and the general 
picturesqueness, that Frederick must have 
been dreaming. 

" One of his fool's tricks ! " I say to my- 
self, complacently, as I look round. 

Now I address myself, with due caution, 
to the descent of the perpendicular stairs — 
a feat requiring much sustained attention 
on the part of a novice, not desiring to 
break his neck. 

On the landing of the first floor, stands 
the Marquis. Beside him a black-robed 
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ecclesiastic, middle-aged and thin, whom 
I instantly recognise as the mahogany- 
skinned curate who, the day before, 
carried the Host in the procession of St. 
John. 

As soon as he was aware of my pre- 
sence, the Marquis dismissed the priest, 
who, bowing low, descended into the hall, 
and awaited me on the broad landing. 
Proceeding cautiously, I had time to 
note how worn and ill he looks by day- 
light. Either he has slept badly, or not 
at all. The dark rings round his eyes 
might have been painted. He greeted me, 
however, with his accustomed warmth, 
and again expressing his delight at seeing 
me under his roof. 

As a rule, I hate any kind of display of 
feeling between men, but there was a 
manly tenderness about Gonzago, that was 
quite irresistible. 

Anxiously he informed himself how I 
had passed the night — if I had seen Signor 
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Stanley ? How he had also slept ? All 
this with an unaccountable earnestness. 

Having satisfied himself on these points, 
he opened one of the four doors on the 
landing, and, taking my hand, led me — 
(some reminiscence, I suppose, of the 
way we wandered about the meadows at 
school) — into a spacious ante-room, hung 
with pictures, on a background of red 
brocade. 

I specially noticed four full - length 
portraits, somewhat in shadow, hanging on 
opposite walls. 

As he was passing on rapidly I detained 
him. 

" Family pictures of the Gonzagos ? " I 
asked. 

"Yes, yes," was his hurried rejoinder, 
endeavouring to lead me on. 

But I was obstinate. 

" The Gonzago Pope, of course ? " and I 
pointed to a pale, hollow-cheeked pontiff, 
with a disproportioned nose, robed in white. 
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seated on a throne, behind which rose the 
dome of St. Peter's. 

The Marquis assented, and was proceed- 
ing with nervous haste, when I again 
paused. 

" Cardinal Flavio ? " I asked, as my eyes 
rested on the form of a majestic-looking 
prelate, in the prime of life, standing before 
the sculptured facade of a palace, his 
scarlet robes so arranged as to display a 
faultless foot and ancle. 

While I gazed transfixed at the image of 
the man whose crim.es had wrought such 
bitter wrong on his descendants, a sudden 
spasm passed over my friend's face ; stand- 
ing with his back towards the picture, his 
hand grasping the lock of the further door, 
while he cast an impatient glance at me. 

"You appear to be deeply interested, 
Lucius," he said at last — that ever-ready 
suspicion getting the better of him. " May 
I ask what you know of the Cardinal, that 
you are studying his face so intently ? " 
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« Nothing— nothing," rejoined I, ashamed 
of my own falsehood. 

" Then pray come with me. The other 
pictures need not detain you," and he 
opened the door of the adjoining room, 

(I really was obliged to force myself 
from that picture. It was exercising a 
fascination over me I cannot describe.) 

" This is the saloon," said he, taking 
a long breath, as if evidently relieved. 
" The first in the suite of the state apart- 
ments." 

" How superb ! " was my involuntary 
exclamation. " And all this is yours, 
Anzano ? " 

His answer was a sigh. 

" Well, you are a philosopher 1 " I ex- 
claimed. " A philosopher or a cynic." 

" I am not a cynic. I wish to God I 
were ! " 

The walls of the saloon — or hall, indeed, 
so vast were its proportions — were painted 
in the gaudy school of Eaphael Mengs, or 
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Luca Giordano. Historic scenes of groups 
and figures, as large as life, standing out 
from a varied background of sea and 
forest, city and plain. Something more 
brilliant and striking than tapestry, but 
with equal vigour of outline and gorgeous- 
ness of tone. Mirrors framed in richest 
arabesques of dead gold, divided the 
frescoes into panels. 

The vaulted ceiling, separated from the 
walls by a heavy cornice, broken by sup- 
porting figures, also in dead gold, was 
ablaze with gods and goddesses, who, freed 
from the restraints of earthly garments, 
were joyously ascending into a central 
glory of saffron and puprple clouds. 

The furniture, of the same date as the 
wall frescoes, was ponderous with carved 
work. A long table of carved ebony ran 
down the centre, laden with a display of 
exquisite specimens of Faenza, Majolica 
and Gubbio ware, tazze, Kaphael plates 
and plaques, fine jewelled chasings of the 
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Bellini school, antique bronze statuettes, 
and open cases of gems and coins. 

A cool, half-light from the outer green 
shutters cast a softened tint on the clashing 
splendours, also toned down by a dark 
parquet floor, heavy door hangings and 
window draperies. 

The Marquis met my amazed eyes with a 
weary smile. 

" All this is suitable enough for a viUa," 
he remarked carelessly. " You should see 
my collection at Siena ! That is worth 
looking at ! You would not care for any 
of these trifles then." 

" And these trifles, as you caU them — 
do they not delight your eyes ? Why, 
Anzano, I should spend my life in turning 
them over." 

As I spoke, I took up an amethyst lying 
in a satin-lined case, with an exquisite cut- 
ting of Hercules and Omphale. Then I lifted 
a priceless plate, with lovely arabesques 
encircling the medallion of a Cupid. Next, 
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I lovingly fingered a Gubbio vase, with 
such an opaline glaze, that it might have 
left the oven but yesterday. 

" I cared for these things once," was my 
friend's cold reply. "Now the sight of 
them distresses me." 

I looked at Anzano as he leaned over 
the table on which my fingers were so busy, 
to read, if I could, something on his face 
that might explain his words. He was 
literally emaciated. Always rather tall 
and thin, his clothes now literally hung upon 
him, as if nothing but bones remained. 
And how coarse and common these clothes 
were, too ! A rustic cut that would have 
vulgarised any man less innately dis- 
tinguished. And he, too, of all people! 
Such a petit-maitre once, no tailor could 
content him ! 

I noted also how feeble and languid 
were his movements, as he followed me in 
my rapid dashes at the wonders spread 
around. What a weight had gathered on 
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his brow, from which the poetic locks of 
youth had receded ! Mental agitation had 
consumed vitality too visibly to make his 
face a pleasant study for one who loved 
him. 

Having exhausted the saloon, I was in 
the act of drawing aside the tapestry 
which concealed the door of the next 
apartment, when I found myself arrested 
by his arm. 

" Enough, enough, my Lucius ! What 
do all these baubles signify ? " 

He gazed into my face with an expression 
so mournful, that I felt shocked at my 
inopportune curiosity. His glance seemed 
to say : " Knowing what you do, can you 
allow mere curiosity to over -master you 
when I am by ? " 

I passed my arm affectionately through 
his, and we paced silently up and down, 
I doing my best to restrain my vagrant 
eyes from wandering over the artistic 
treasures. 
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After a while, we paused in our measured 
walk. He flung open a lofty window, and 
I saw extended before me a broad grass 
terrace, bordered by marble statues, higher 
than the trees, a continuation indeed of the 
approach on the further side of the house ; 
and traversing a perpendicular height, a 
flight of broad precipitous steps, cut through 
the ilex woods. 

A more stately coup dodl never met the 
eye of man. 

" The ' thousand steps ' and the Hermit- 
age," said the Marquis, pointing to a 
mediaeval tower at the summit, dark 
against the sky, "where twelve Benedic- 
tine monks live, dependent on our bounty. 
We must explore these hills together, 
Lucius, and look at the view from the 
top of the mountains. The Hermitage is 
of the middle ages," he added, " when 
these woods were still unclaimed forest 
land. 

A heavy sigh followed. 
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" To-day I cannot dwell.on such matters. 
The very light of the sun offends me." 

As quickly as he had unbarred the 
window, he now hastened to close it. 

" What has happened to-day, dear 
Anzano ? " I ventured to ask. 
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